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They  keep  tasting  better 
and  better  to  me! 

NO  matter  how  many  you  smoke! 
It's  a  fact.  The  last  Chesterfield  of  the 
day  is  just  as  mild  and  sweet— as  cool  and 
comfortable  — as  the  first.  Every  Chest- 
erfield is  like  every  other  Chesterfield 

The  tobaccos  themselves  give  the 
answer.  Only  mild,  ripe,  sweet  tobaccos 
—the  smoothest  and  ripest  grown  — go 
into  Chesterfield. 

And  the  paper  — notice  how  fine  and 
white  it  is.  It's  the  purest  that  money 
can  buy  !    Burns  without  taste  or  odor. 

All  this  care  —  to  make  Chesterfields 
taste  better  and  milder.  And  they  do! 
The  millions  of  Chesterfield  smokers- 
men  and  women  both  —  say  it  in  their 
own  way :    '  'They  Satisfy ! ' ' 
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Wind  and  stars  of  the  desert,  what  of  your  Lord  can  you  say: 
What  of  the  signs  and  wonders  that  you  beheld  on  this  day? 

What  did  you  see,  O  ye  lore-laden  SMagi, 

Wandering  far,  what  of  news  do  you  bring? 

"There,  'midst  the  cattle,  we  found  a  babe  nestled, 
There,  by  the  manger,  we  worshipped  our  King." 

What  did  ye  find,  O  ye  caroling  shepherds, 

What  brought  you  here  with  one  joyful  accord? 

"There  we  did  find  Him,  as  angels  had  told  us, 

There,  in   the  stable,  we  worshipped  our  Lord." 

What,  what  of  you,  O  despised  beast  and  lowly, 
What  can  you  tell  as  southward  you  plod? 

"I  felt  the  weight  of  the  world  set  upon  me, 

TSore  on  my  back,  the  world's  <5\4aster  and  God." 

Wind  and  stars  of  the  desert,  what  of  your  Lord  can  you  say: 
What  of  the  signs  and  wonders  that  you  beheld  on  this  day? 

GEORGE  PETER  SKOW 
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Srass  Suttons 

'Sy  Herman  F.  Mertens 
Illustrations  by  William  Petersen 


THE  uniformed  man  pushed  Mrs.  Boumcava  back. 
Mr.  Boumcava  waved  his  arms  and  cried  some- 
thing the  immigration  officer  didn't  comprehend. 
Three  -  year  -  old  Serena  clung  to  her  mother's  side, 
whimpering. 

''Wait  a  while!"  said  the  uniformed  man.  "What's 
the  big  rush?  Wait  your  turn.  You  ain't  any  better 
than  the  rest." 

Lumir  Boumcava  again  protested,  shouting  and  point- 
ing to  his  wife.  The  officer  didn't  understand  Bohem- 
ian, but  he  did  see  that  the  woman  was  ill.  And  even 
immigration  officers  do  understand  some  things. 

Of  course  it  was  some  time  before  the  doctor  came, 
and  only  luck  allowed  one  child  to  be  saved.  That  the 
mother  didn't  die  with  the  other  twin — well,  she  was 
young,  and  the  peasant  women  of  old  Europe  are  strong. 

Mrs.  Boumcava  had  need  for  that  strength  during 
her  first  years  in  America.  For  little  Vaclav  and  his 
older  sister  must  be  fed,  and  the  four  dollars  a  week 
Lumir  received  at  the  shoe  factory  didn't  quite  cover  it 
all.  The  little  bit  they  had  brought  over  from  the  old 
country  was  soon  used  up,  so  Mrs.  Boumcava  learned 
how  to  cut  arm-holes  into  pieces  of  blue,  brown,  gray, 
black,  and  checkered  cloth.  She  did  that  work  for  ten 
hours  each  day.  Then  she  came  home  and  struggled  up 
six  flights  of  creaking  tenement  stairs  to  get  the  babies 
from  the  woman  who  lived  in  the  next  room. 

Little  Vaclav  was  four  when  the  war  in  Europ; 
started.  Lumir  went  to  work  in  a  munitions  factory. 
America  was  neutral,  so  she  shipped  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  neutral  countries  in  Europe.  Lumir  didn't  know 
that.  But  he  did  know  that  he  had  to  pull  that  lever 
every  time  the  wheel  went  around;  and  that  he  received 
twice  his  shoe  factory  pay  for  doing  it. 

Little  Vaclav  was  seven  when  the  cloth  Mrs.  Boum- 
cava cut  became  all  khaki.  Then  one  Monday  morn- 
ing when  she  came  to  work,  some  men  in  blue  uniforms 
itcod  at  the  factory  gate,  and  one  of  them  told  her  that 
nobody  was  working  there  any  more.  The  new  factory 
was  open  now,  he  said,  and  this  old  one  was  going  to  be 
changed.  From  other  locked-out  women  she  learned 
that  the  new  factory  had  machines  which  required  only 
a  few  people  for  operating. 

The  locked-out  men  were  restless  and  defiant.  A 
dozen  were  talking  together  when  one  of  the  policemen 
made  them  move  along.  They  came  back  with  sticks 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-four^ 
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The  Responsibility  o| 


To  just  What  Extent  a  Novelist  is 
Responsible  for  the  Characters  He 
Creates  is  a  Problem  which  has  had 
the  Consideration  of  the  Critics  for 
Decades ,  and  is  Still  an  Unsettled 
Question . 


E 


Matsuo  Photc 

Robert  F.  Duncan 


ITERARY  critics  go  to 
great  length  in  deal- 
ing with  the  novel 
in  the  treatment  of  plot, 
theme,  setting,  and  charac- 
ters. To  even  greater 
length  do  they  discuss,  or 
rather  dissect,  the  author. 
Indeed,  a  self-respecting 
lover  of  privacy,  a  gentle- 
man, will  well  hesitate  be- 
fore launching  upon  a  ca- 
reer as  a  novelist.  Even 
the  inner  life  of  a  novelist 
has  become  an  open  book 
in  our  modern  critiques. 
This  deep,  well-rooted  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  the  author  is  not  the  result  of  any  pry- 
ing curiosity  of  muck-rakers.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  vital 
to  a  very  important  element  in  the  novel:  the  relationshop 
between  the  author  and  his  work.  This  specific  relationship 
is  of  a  very  definite  value  and  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  novel  as  a  work  of  art. 

A  kinship  between  the  novelist  and  his  novel,  or  to  gen- 
eralize, between  the  artist  and  his  art,  is  intrinsic.  Being 
the  "middle  term  between  the  content  and  the  expression", 
the  artist  (in  cur  case  considered  as  the  novelist)  inevitably 
leaves  a  visible  impression  of  his  own  personality  on  the 
fruit  of  his  labors.  The  story,  the  characters,  in  fact  the 
whole  novel  is  colored  by  this  distinctive  and  individual  per- 
sonality. For,  try  as  he  may,  the  novelist  cannot  forego  the 
subjective  element  in  his  art.  As  desirable  as  purely  objec- 
tive art  may  be,  it  is  but  an  ideal,  an  unattainable  perfec- 
tion. Yet  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  purely 
objective  art  is  no  argument  that  we  should  cease  to  strive 
for  it.  To  do  this  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  abandon  the 
human  struggle  for  happiness,  love,  self-betterment,  and 
success. 

The  novelist  is  a  creator,  and  the  hand  of  the  creator  is 
shadowed  en  the  object  created.  This  fact  is  obviously  a 
most  defensible  excuse  for  interest  in  the  life  of  the  author 
behind  the  novel.  As  a  man  is  largely  moulded  by  his  en- 
vironment, to  truly  know  him  and  his  character  we  must 
study  the  environment  in  which  he  has  lived.     In  a  like 


oAn  oArtick 


manner,  our  index  to  his  mind  is  found  in  his  written  words, 
the  articulation  of  his  thoughts.  In  a  limited  sense,  a  nove 
might  well  be  called  the  balanced  expression  of  an  author': 
experiences  and  thoughts,  tempered  by  the  individualizec 
notes  of  his  distinctive  personality.    Such  an  evaluation  ol 


the  author,  that  is  to  say  a  study  of  his  thought,  personality 
and  environment,  is  pertinent  and  necessary  to  a  considera-  :>'■ 
tion  of  the  personal  equation  existing  between  the  novelisi 
and  his  work. 

When  an  intelligent  reader  picks  up  a  novel,  his  para 
mount  purpose  is  to  find  a  real  picture  of  life.  That  piq 
ture  must  be  constructed  largely  by  characterization.  Char' 
acter  delineation  is  among  the  tools  of  the  novelist,  the  best 
mirror  for  reflecting  life.  This  importance  of  character  i:l  ' 
attested  to  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  in  The  Writing 
Fiction.  She  says:  "Modern  fiction  really  began  whet 
the  action  of  the  novel  was  transferred  from  the  street  tc 
the  soul." 

The  relation  of  an  author  to  the  characters  which  he 
created  is  very  similar  to  his  relation  to  his  novel  as  a  whol 
As  in  the  case  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  entire  novel  an  iut 
derstanding  of  the  relationship  is  essential,  so  is  it  also  in 
dispensable  in  the  consideration  of  the  characters  in  th( 
novel,  if  real  constructive  criticism  is  to  be  arrived  at. 

Being  a  creator,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  '<. 
novelist  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  creates 
For  if  the  creator  is  not  responsible  for  the  results  of  hi.' 
creative  efforts,  who  can  be  held  responsible?  The  very 
fact  that  the  novelist  undertakes  the  task  of  writing  a  novel 
cf  delineating  characters,  is  an  absolute  indication  that  hi 
has  allowed  a  mantle  of  responsibility  to  fall  upon  hi; 
shoulders.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  authoi 
is  responsible  for  the  characters  that  he  creates. 

But  with  this  fact  established,  another  question  must  in 
cvitably  arise.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  responsibility 
cf  the  author  for  his  characters?  Accepting  the  novel  as  a 
form  of  art,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  must  necessarily 
exist  an  aesthetic  responsibility.  Moving  forward  from  £ 
working  definition  of  a  novel  as  a  picture  of  life  well  tola 
we  must  conclude  that  the  definition  entails  a  responsibility 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  picture,  or  more  specifically  call; 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  characters  involved.  And  further 
the  term  "life"  predicates  a  moral  responsibility,  for  in  2 
final  analysis  we  must  conclude  that  life  must  be  motivatec 
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In  this  Article  Mr.  Duncan  Offers 
Some  Interesting  Observations  on 
the  Problem  of  this  Responsibility 
and  on  the  Change  i?i  the  General 
Attitude  Toward  the  Question  Dur- 
ing the  hast  Century. 


t  moral  precepts  and  a  picture  of  life,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true 
flection  of  the  real  thing,  must  imply  morality.  Then,  to 
||neralize,  the  novelist  really  has  a  twofold  responsibility: 
ijmediately  an  aesthetic  obligation  for  characterization  and 
■per  factors,  and  following  from  that,  a  moral  one. 

■  Critics  have  differed  from  century 

I  century  in  regard  to  the  relative  im- 
fcrtance  of  these  two  obligations.  The 
iheteenth  century  emphasized  the 
fcpral  obligation;  the  present  century 
ijplacing  all  emphasis  on  the  aesthe- 
I .    Some  critics  go  so  far  as  even  to 

■  ny  that  there  is  any  fundamental 
cfference  between  morality  and  im- 
kfjrality.     The  proper  attitude  must 

II  found  in  the  golden  mean  between 
le  two  points  of  view.  The  Human- 
Is,  led  by  Babbitt  and  More,  have, 
II  we  properly  understand  their  con- 
Ipticns,  sought  this  neutral  place. 

I  [Undoubtedly  the  prime  factor  in  the 
Iprk  of  characterization  in  a  novel,  is 
le  true  delineation  of  characters.    We 

II  net  go  to  novels,  in  the  majority  of  instances  at  least, 
It  abnormal  or  subnormal  characters.  Nor  do  we  want 
le  fantastic.  What  we  are  seeking  is  characters  who  are 
lal  live  people.  They  must  think,  talk,  and  act  like  hu- 
lan  beings.  They  must  meet  the  same  problems  with  which 
It  are  forced  to  cope  in  life.  They  must  undergo  the  same 
I  als,  and  rejoice  in  the  same  joys  as  we  do. 

In  this  fact  is  discovered  one  of  the  greatest  consolations 
ft  find  in  literature.     Through  this  medium  we  can  know 
il  varieties  of  people.    In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  of  read- 
jig,  we  have  the  opportunty  of  watching  whole  and  corn- 
ex  characters  unfold  before  us.     With  the  reading  of  a 
lgle  novel,  we  come  to  know  people  and  personalities  much 
ore  completely  than  in  most  cases  in  real  life,  we  ever  get 
understand  the  personalities  among  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
it  here  lies  a  fundamental  requirement.    To  be  of  any  in- 
insic  value  to  us,  these  characters  must  be  vibrant  with 
al  life.     Unless  he  portrays  for  us  such  characters,  such 
rsonalities,  the  novelist  has  fallen  short  of  his  fundament- 
wcrk,  and  his  work  is  futile. 
Two  methods  for  the  portrayal  of  characters  are  usually 


"Being  a  creator,  there  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  a  novelist 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
that  which  he  creates,"  says  Mr. 
Duncan.  "The  very  {act  that  the 
novelist  undertakes  the  task,  of 
writing  a  novel,  of  delineating  char- 
acters, is  an  absolute  indication  that 
he  has  allowed  a  mantle  of  respon- 
sibility to  fall  upon  his  shoulders. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
an  author  is  responsible  for  the 
characters  that  he  creates." 


used  by  a  novelist.  He  may  analyze  for  the  reader  the 
thoughts,  actions  and  emotions  of  the  characters,  or  he  may 
let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Naturally  enough,  the  novel- 
ist in  most  cases  uses  a  combination  of  the  analytical  and 
dramatic  methods.  But  the  point  is  this:  no  matter  what 
his  point  of  view  may  be,  he  must  be 
guided  by  the  facts  of  experience,  and 
he  must  conclusively  demonstrate  for 
the  reader  that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of 
those  almost  intangible  principles 
which  are  the  underlying  motivating 
factors  of  human  activity. 

The  effect  of  circumstance  on  char- 
acter must  be  logical.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  novel  must  speak  with 
the  same  idiom  and  with  the  same 
psychological  inflection  as  do  their  pro- 
totypes in  real  life.  And  this  obliga- 
tion becomes  intensified  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  dramatic  element  into  the 
delineation.  Then,  if  ever,  the  author 
must  be  guided  by  the  laws  which 
motivate  human  beings. 
Novels  are  purported  works  of  art.  That  term,  by  its 
very  nature,  has  a  connotation  of  a  value  that  elevates.  Art 
should  lift  us  from  the  humdrum  of  every  day  existence  and 
should  spur  us  towards  higher  goals.  The  appeal  here,  is 
to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  senses,  a  fact  ignored  by 
those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween morality  and  immorality  within  the  novel.  Stuart  P. 
Sherman  says:  "Beauty,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has  a 
heart  full  of  service.  Emancipated,  she  will  still  be  seek- 
ing some  vital  activity." 

This  does  not  imply  in  any  way,  however,  that  good  char- 
acters should  preach  or  draw  morals.  Propaganda  has  no 
place  in  the  novel.  But  the  characters,  in  their  lives,  should 
give  us  a  means,  should  give  us  experiences  that  will  aid  us 
in  our  personal  attempts  to  lead  better  and  more  fruitful 
lives.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  in  demand- 
ing this  we  are  setting  up  a  standard  of  Puritanism  and  ultra- 
conventionality  in  our  novels.  We  are  doing  anything  but 
that.  Elevation  may  come  from  the  portrayal  of  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five~\ 
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He  peered  into  the  whirling  snow  and  there  he  saw  her,  a  tiny, 
distressed,  crying  child. 

IT  was  that  dull,  somnambulant  hour,  the  exact  time 
wherein  the  daylight  reluctantly  gives  in  to  twilight, 
and  man  pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  day's  occurrences, 
trying  in  his  own  feeble  manner  to  formulate  and  deter- 
mine what  the  morrow  will  bring.  It  was  at  this  particular 
hour  in  mid-winter  that  old  Pete  Winch  urged  his  team  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  sharp  north  wind  drove  the  snow 
into  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  not  see;  but  old  Pete  never 
did  see  anything  except  the  road  straight  ahead  of  him. 


ISy  James  Timlin 


Pete 
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The  snow  whitened  his  whiskers,  covered  him  completely 
until  he  appeared  almost  as  a  living  snow-man,  and  delicate- 
ly powdered  the  bony  back  of  his  horse. 

He  sat  looking  at  a  spot  directly  over  the  bobbing  head 
of  his  horse,  as  was  his  usual  attitude  when  driving  through 
River  Point.  His  creaky  wagon  lurched  and  jarred  spas- 
modically over  snow-hidden  ruts  in  spite  of  his  horse's 
steady  gait.  The  front  wheels  would  meet  a  frozen  bump, 
the  wagon  would  hesitate  as  if  it  were  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
and  then  it  would  suddenly  jar  downward  almost  on  the  \ 
rump  of  the  horse.  Houses  on  his  right  and  left  jerked 
past  him  in  the  whirling  snow.  The  street  alternately  lost  (I 
and  recovered  its  identity. 

Old  Pete  never  spoke  to  anyone,  nor  did  anyone  bother 
to  speak  to  him.     He  was  merely  a  crusty  personage  who 
had  been  making  trips  to  River  Point  for  meager  household 
supplies  ever  since  he  had  come  to  live  in  a  little  tar  paper  | 
shack  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  few  acres  of  riverland  | 
wilderness.     That  was  almost  twenty   years  ago  and  in 
those  twenty  years  Pete  Winch  had  not  made  a  single  friend, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  regret  the  fact.    His  neighbors  realizing  I 
this  had  left  him  to  himself  and  as  time  wore  on  he  had  j 
become  hardened  and  exceedingly  bitter. 

Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  something  in  the  road  directly 
in  front  of  him.  Instinct  prompted  him  to  jerk  the  reins 
and  bring  the  wagon  to  a  stop.  The  abrupt  cessation 
seemed  peculiar  to  Pete.  Had  the  horse  anticipated  his  tug 
on  the  reins?  He  peered  into  the  whirling  snow  and  there 
he  saw  her,  a  tiny,  distressed,  crying  child. 

He  looked  about  him  uncomfortably.  No  one  was  in 
sight.  He  sat  for  a  short  time  in  contemplation  while  above 
the  wail  of  the  wind  he  could  still  hear  the  child's  cry.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  for  some  time  to  get  out  of  the  wagon 
and  do  something  for  the  child.  Old  Pete  had  never  done 
anything  for  another  in  his  life — in  fact,  he  had  done  but 
very  little  for  himself.  Impatiently  he  clambered  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  then,  with  slow,  deliberate,  and  almost  belliger- 
ently-measured steps  he  waded  through  the  deepening  snow 
to  the  child.  He  noted  that  the  snow,  which  barely  cover- 
ed his  ankles,  was  up  to  the  knees  of  the  child.  After  some 
hesitation  Old  Pete  reluctantly  stooped  and  lifted  her  in 
his  arms.  The  child  ceased  to  cry.  Stiffly  he  strode  to  the 
sidewalk  and  as  he  sat  her  down  he  was  aware  of  her  large 
shining  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"Santy  Claus!"  she  breathed,  not  knowing  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry. 

Though  Old  Pete  urged  his  horse  homeward  with  fre- 
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lent  lashings,  and  the  shrieking  wind  plus  the  jarring 
gon  pummelled  his  nerves,  the  child's  words   followed 
m  all  the  way  home. 

He  plodded  through  the  snow  to  his  shack,  sullenly  mut- 
ring  to  himself.  His  faithful  old  hound  followed  closely, 
iffing  at  his  heels.  This  display  of  affection  so  annoyed 
e  old  man  that  he  turned  sharply  and  as  his  arms  were 
ed  with  packages  he  aimed  a  kick  at  the  dog's  head.  The 
>und  yelped,  cowered  momentarily,  and  then  retreated  to 
e  shadows.  Pete  watched  him  disappear. 
Inside  the  shack  he  groped  his  way  to  the  table  and 
cpped  his  purchases  there.  It  was  growing  dark.  He 
a  blackened  oil  lamp  and  placed  it  near  the  packages, 
le  flickering  light  revealed  a  stove  covered  with  dirty 
ts,  a  boot-marked  table  and  a  whittled  chair.  In  one  cor- 
r  there  was  a  wooden  dry  goods  box  surmounted  by  a  tin 
sh  basin  with  a  pail  below.  To  the  right  of  this  was  an 
1  cupboard  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  stood  an  old 
>oden  bed  dimly  outlined  in  the  shadows. 
He  went  outside  and  brought  in  huge  arms  of  wood, 
imp,  snow-covered  wood,  more  wood  than  was  necessary. 

piled  the  wood  with  its  melting  snow  alongside  the 
>ve  and  started  a  fire.  Taking  a  burning  splinter  from  the 

he  lit  a  darkened  lantern  and  again  went  outside.  He 
urned  shortly  with  a  large  pail  of  water. 
Old  Pete  stood  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  roaring 
ve  and  warmed  himself.  The  snow  which  clung  to  his 
ots  slowly  melted  and  ran  to  the  floor  where  it  created 
le  pools  of  water  and  joined  that  which  was  coming  from 
:  piled-up  wood.     He  went  to  the  door  and  whistled  for 

dog.    The  hound  detached  itself  from  the  darkness  and 
nk  past  the  master  to  a  place  behind  the  stove. 
'Come  here,"  growled  Pete,  "come  here,  you  old  rascal!" 
ie  dog  crept  forward.    Pete  scratched  him  roughly  behind 
:  ears,  the  dog's  eyes  were  all  forgiveness. 
'You're  hungry,  ain't  ye?"  he  asked  the  dog  almost  kind- 

"  'Most  starved,  I  reckon!"  It  struck  him  just  then  that 

dog  loved  him,  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  loved  him. 
'Well,"  he  told  the  hound,  "you're  goin'  to  have  some 
*)per;  yessir,  you're  goin'  to  have  some  supper." 
*\fter  he  had  removed  his  frayed  overcoat  and  a  red 
olen  cap  he  threw  them  after  his  boots  into  a  corner  and 
ned  to  opening  the  packages  on  the  table.  This  task 
s  a  simple  one;  the  packages  contained  a  pound  of  cheap 
fee,  a  bag  of  pancake  flour  and  a  slab  of  bacon.    In  fact, 

supply  was  so  meager  that  the  grocer  who  had  waited 
Old  Pete  down  at  River  Point  remarked  afterwards  that 


"Santy   Ctaus!"   she   breathed,    not    knowing    whether   to   laugh 

or  cry. 

"Pete  was  awfully  stingy,  but  lately  I  wonder  how  the  old 
man  exists." 

And  that  was  just  what  old  Pete  Winch  was  wondering 
himself.  The  trifle  he  had  managed  to  save  by  trapping 
was  almost  gone,  it  was  stark  December,  he  could  not  raise 
a  garden — yes,  Pete  was  facing  actual  starvation.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  way  out!  He  would  not  appeal  to  his 
fellowmen  for  aid;  he  merely  pondered  a  great  deal  over  it 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six~\ 
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The  Moot  Court 

A  J^egal  Qlinic 


The  professional  schools  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  have  their  clinics  where  pre- 
cepts are  put  into  actual  practice.  The 
Moot  Court  is  the  practical  clinic  for  the 
Law  student,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  points  out. 

EXPERIENCE  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  prac- 
tical training  in  all  professional  schools.  The  Medi- 
cal school  has  its  clinic  in  which  the  students  diag- 
nose the  medical  needs  of  the  patient  and  administer  the 
necessary  remedies.  Likewise  the  Dental  college,  through 
its  clinic,  offers  the  student  the  opportuni- 
ty of  meeting  and  solving  the  practical 
professional  difficulties  with  which  he  later 
will  be  confronted.  These  clinics  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  colleges  are  well 
known  and  highly  respected  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  invaluable  service  rendered 
the  community,  but  also  because  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  practical  experiment  offered  the 
student.  Not  as  well  known  as  the  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  clinics,  but  no  less  import- 
ant, is  the  clinic  of  the  Law  school — the 
Moot  Court. 

The  Moot  Court  of  the  Creighton  Law 
school  is  nothing  more  than  a  legal  clinic 
in  which  the  student  translates  into  actual 
practice  the  theories  learned  in  the  class- 
room.   The  legal  profession,  like  the  other 
professions,  has  learned  the  utter  futility 
of  graduating  men  saturated  with  text-book  learning  and 
theory  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  practical  application  of 
that  same  theoretical  knowledge.    The  Moot  Court  system 
has  been  devised  to  give  this  necessary  practical  training  and 


James  ].  Fitzgerald 


to  familiarize  the  law  student  with  the  actual  practice  of  outcome  of  the  suit, 
law.  This  system  provides  training  in  every 
step  of  legal  procedure  from  the  time  the 
client  steps  into  the  office  until  the  time  when 
the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  the  final  de- 
cision. 

The  first  step  in  this  procedure  is  a  thor- 
ough legal  analysis  cf  the  statement  of  facts 
which  corresponds  to  the  narrative  told  by  the 
client  to  his  lawyer.  Having  analyzed  the 
facts  thus  presented  to  him,  the  law  student 
then  decides  on  what  legal  theory  he  will  base 
his  suit.     This  done,  he  dr 


(-By  James  J.  Fitzgerald 

clearly  setting  forth  the  facts,  disclosing  his  legal  theory  anc 
praying  relief  for  his  client.  All  this  is  done  by  the  plain 
tiff,  or  the  party  bringing  the  suit. 

Once  the  petition  has  been  placed  on  file  the  opposing 
attorney  or  defendant  examines  it  and  searches  for  legal 
technicalities  and  deficiencies  in  the  lang 
uage  cf  the  petition.  These  technicalities 
are  then  argued  before  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, who  decides  as  to  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  petition.  Next  the  defendant  files 
an  answer  or  denial,  which  sets  forth  a  rea- 
son why  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  allow- 
ed a  recovery. 

This    preliminary    paper    work    having 
been  done,  the  case  comes  to  trial  in  thf 
Moot  Court  with  the  whole  law  school  ai 
an  audience.     One  of  the  faculty  preside; 
as  judge,  a  jury  is  chosen,  and  the  trial 
goes  forward.     The  students  are  subjec 
to   the  same  rules  of  evidence   and  pro 
cedure  as  govern  in  the  official  courts  o 
the  state.     Two  witnesses  are  allotted  ti > 
the  plaintiff  and  two  to  the  defendant,  an< 
these  witnesses  take  the  stand  and  testify 
The  opposing  attorney  then  attempts  to  confuse  and  lffl| 
nerve  the  witness  by  a  gruelling  cross  examination.     Afte 
all  the  evidence  or  testimony  is  finished  each  of  the  attoi 
neys  makes  a  closing  argument,  the  jury  then  votes  on  tb 


lraws  up  a  petition 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  celerit 
the  jury  dees  not  have  to  agree  on  the  verdic 
Each  juror  casts  his  ballot  independently  an 
a  majority  rather  than  unanimity  is  sufficiei 
to  win.  In  addition  to  the  verdict  of  the  jur 
each  member  of  the  audience  casts  a  ballci 
stating  in  his  report  the  reasons  for  his  d 
cision.  Sometimes  the  audience  vote  diffe 
rather  sharply  with  the  verdict  of  the  jur 
But  as  a  general  rule  the  jury  decision  repi 
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sents  a   true  cross  section  of  opinion. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenly-SiX\ 
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The 
Little  Things 


^y  Kermit  D.  Small 
Illustrated  by  Leroy  Gretzer 


SNOW  had  descended  all  day.  The  barrenness  of  a 
sleeping  world  had  been  slowly  covered  and  cloaked 
by  a  white  blanket.  Blown  by  a  fickle  north  wind, 
jthe  snow  in  fitful  gusts  had  stung  the  faces  of  all  who  were 
abroad.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  wind  diminished.  The 
sncw  fell  as  before,  but  now,  with  an  air  of  quietness,  it 
Settled  gently  on  the  earth. 

Everything  was  white;  yards  and  houses,  trees  and  shrub- 
pery  were  covered  with  soft,  clinging  snow.  Even  the  pile 
pf  coal,  lying  humped  against  the  curb,  had  gradually,  de- 
spite its  contrasting  color,  assumed  the  whiteness  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

The  street  was  deserted  and  untraveled,  and  so,  to  the 
wo  men  who  appeared  presently  in  a  battered  car,  the 
cene  presented  a  monotonously  white  plain.  The  car  rat- 
led  up  this  street  and  stopped  near  the  pile  of  coal.  The 
wo  men  immediately  descended  from  the  car  and  busied 
hemselves,  unloading  from  the  back  two  wheelbarrows, 
pme  planks,  and  two  shovels.  The  planks  they  placed 
;rom  the  curb  to  the  sidewalk  leading  into  the  house. 
I  The  wind  by  now  had  practically  disappeared,  but  the 
pow  continued  to  fall  slowly,  gently,  covering,  in  decency, 
he  black  traces  the  men  left  as  they  proceeded  with  their 
york. 

A  small  child  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  big 
|ouse  and  gazed  out  upon  the  activities  of  the  two  coal 
pen.    One  of  the  men  noticed  this,  and,  as  he  passed  the 
window  on  each  trip  he  would  smile  at  the  child,  and  the 
Uhild  would  smile  back  and  press  his  face  against  the  pane 
ntil  only  his  flatly  pressed  nose  would  be  visible  through 
tie  haze  that  appeared  upon  the  glass.     Then  two  small 
ands  would  wipe  the  moisture  away  and  his  eager  smile 
'ould  once  more  appear.     Once  or  twice  the  man  stopped 
nd  tried  to  talk  to  the  child  through  the  glass,  and  al- 
though he  could  not  have  heard,  the  man  saw  the  tiny,  smil-_ 
jig  lips  move  in  reply.     While  he  was  standing  there,  a 
'oman  came  and  took  the  child  away.  Ruefully  he  glanced 
t  the  window  each  time  he  passed,  but  the  child  did  not 
^appear. 
Left  to  his  thoughts  he  soon  began  to  construct  dreams 
bout  his  son.     The  other  man  was  morose  and  unwillinp 
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to  talk,  but  finally  the  one  who  was  thinking  of  his  son 
said  impetuously,  "My  boy  is  coming  home  from  the  hos- 
pital tonight." 

The  other  grunted,  but  said  nothing.  The  first  man 
worked  in  silence  for  a  while,  evidently  entertaining  him- 
self with  more  dreams  about  his  son,  for  when  he  spoke 
again  it  was  on  the  same  subject  and  with  the  same  eager- 
ness. "I'm  going  to  buy  my  boy  a  Christmas  present  this 
year —  and  my  wife,  too."  The  last  was  an  afterthought, 
and  he  said  it  hastily  so  that  the  other  man  would  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  which  he  regarded  them.  The  man 
was  probably  beyond  making  fine  distinctions,  for  he  said 
nothing,  nor  did  he  indicate  by  a  change  cf  facial  expres- 
sion that  he  understood.  The  first  continued,  "Last  year 
we  had  nothing.     I  had  no  work." 

Suddenly  aroused,  the  other  burst  out  indignantly,  "You 
oughta  spend  your  dough  for  grub  and  clothes  instead  of 
presents." 

The  first  man  said  defensively,  "If  you  had  seen  the  look 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven^ 
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Fighting  a  Forest  Fire 


Forest  fires  ewe  not  what  novel  writers  portray '  Jl/-— *\ 
them,  says  the  author.  His  own  experiences  <  *■  r\) 
in  fighting  one  are  outlined  in  this  article.  J. 


%  Lee  Welch 


HAD  Horace  Greeley  seen  in  vision  the  exodus  of 
these  late  years  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  mid- 
dle west  to  the  land  of  sunkist  movie  stars  and  tour- 
ist camps  he  might  have  reconsidered  the  wording  of  his 
slogan,  as  far  at  least  as  it  pertained  to  the  cabined  and  con- 
fined youth  of  the  twenties.  Overland  in  the  vast  army  that 
moved  towards  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  heartening  refrain 
of  "California  cr  bust"  I  set  out  just  one  below  the  lower 
of  a  fast  moving  Pullman.  My  feelings,  as  I  reclined  in  my 
ncne  too  luxurious  quarters,  were  somewhat  hurt  by  flying 
cinders,  it  is  true.  But  time  flies,  even  as  do  iron  horses, 
so  after  a  few  days  skimming  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  great 
American  desert  we  drew  the  cargo  over  the  state  line  into 
what  the  chamber  of  commerce  calls  the  land  of  sunshine. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  my  plans  suffered  a  decided  set- 
back. A  representative  of  law  and  order  told  me  that  my 
ticket  was  used  up  and  suggested  I  try  walking  for  a  while. 
Being  unfamiliar  with  my  legal  rights  I  did  not  debate  the 
question  and  as  a  result  watched  my  transportation  disap- 
pear in  the  distance. 

Little  did  I  realize  as  I  stood  there  on  the  open  platform 
that  the  days  to  follow  were  to  be  rather  hectic  if  not  the 
most  stirring  of  my  career.  Just  where  I  was,  or  how  far 
it  was  from  nowhere,  I  could  not  guess,  but  one  fact  was 
clear  to  my  mind:  namely,  that  someone  in  a  jocular  mood 
had  designated  the  place  as  a  town  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  name  it.  After  viewing  the  depot,  the  general  store, 
and  a  few  of  the  outstanding  edifices,  I  wandered  over  to 
the  leading  and  only  hostelry.  A  smiling  Chinaman  graced 
the  entrance. 

"Wing,"  I  opened,  "I  have  here  some  shekels  which  I  am 
going  to  leave  with  you  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  bath 
and  a  good  meal." 

"Hcttee  valla,  vellee  soon,"  beamed  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  establishment  as  he  started  the  machinery  of  the 
heating  system  by  placing  a  huge  kettle  en  the  stove. 

Somewhat  amused  at  the  antiquity  of  the  arrangement 
I  proceeded  to  remove  my  coveralls.  The  knight  of  the 
road,  as  everyone  knows,  carries  his  trunk  on  his  back.  In 
what  seemed  but  a  moment  my  genial  host  shuffled  down 
the  hallway  with  the  steaming  water  and  arranged  for  my 
plunge. 

"New,  if  you  will  prepare  me  a  little  dinner,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  a  fit  specimen,"  I  told  him.  The  oriental,  true 
to  his  calling,  followed  directions  precisely  and  when  I 
emerged  from  the  tub  a  very  appetizing  array  of  corned 


beef  and  cabbage  awaited  me.  There  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  takes  a  different  view  of  life  after  a  whole- 
come  meal;  in  fact,  it  has  been  whispered  about  that  the 
housewife  almost  invariably  chooses  this  auspicious  hour 
to  broach  the  topic  of  fur  coats,  or  of  trading  in  the  family 
Ford  for  a  maroon  roadster.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true 
I  hesitate  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  after  I  forsook  the 
boarding  house  in  favor  of  the  great  out-doors,  life  all 
about  me  seemed  to  take  on  a  brighter  aspect.  The  beauty 
of  the  neighboring  woods,  before  unnoticed,  was  now  ap- 
parent. The  songs  of  the  birds  seemed  to  possess  an  un- 
usual sweetness  and  the  pine-scented  air  was  invigorating. 
It  was  an  ideal  setting.  Wandering  about  I  drank  in  the 
magnificence  of  creation — as  in  this  Volstead  age  there  was 
little  else  to  drink. 

I  paused  for  a  moment  on  an  improvised  bench  on  the 
main  thoroughfare.  For  want  of  something  to  read  I  sat 
and  perused  a  placard  which  had  been  posted  on  a  tree 
nearby.  In  bold  type  was  the  warning:  Ninety  Days  In 
Jail  If,  Upon  Request,  You  Refuse  To  Aid  the  Fire 
Fighters.  This  warning  seemed  odd  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  heroes  of  fiction  had  carried  beautiful 
young  women  to  safety  and  later  discovered  that  their  fath- 
ers owned  controlling  interests  in  gold  mines. 

While  pondering  the  unusual  admonition,  a  stranger 
tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder  and  informed  me  that  a  forest 
fire  was  raging  and  my  services  were  required.  Clad  in  the 
usual  attire  of  the  habitue  of  the  city,  I  followed  the  forest 
ranger  to  the  site  where  numerous  other  fighters  had  con- 
gregated. Needless  to  say,  my  attire  provoked  not  a  little 
comment  from  the  woodsmen. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  chief  ranger,  we  were  herd- 
ed into  trucks  and  whisked  off  into  the  woods.  Visions  or 
gallant  souls,  frantically  brandishing  wet  burlap  bags  ana 
lighting  to  victory  or  defeat,  formed  themselves  in  my  mind. 
How  I  would  adapt  myself  to  this  phase  of  wocdlore  as  I 
had  seen  it  portrayed  in  novels  and  on  the  screen  was  more 
than  I  could  imagine.  The  jostle  of  the  truck  as  it  wound 
its  way  over  the  rough  logging  road  awakened  me  from 
my  reveries  and  I  realized  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  the 
reality.  In  the  distance  we  could  perceive  the  smoke  curl- 
ing heavenward.  Grim  faces  were  all  about  me.  The  tall 
pines  seemed  to  beckon  us  to  hurry  onward. 

What  a  contrast,  I  thought,  would  this  beautiful  maze 
cf  verdure  present  to  that  blackened  area  we  were  about  to 
enter.    A  lone  deer,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  car,  sped 
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nto  the  fastness  of  the  wilderness.  Birds  flitted  from 
branch  to  branch  as  if  sensing  the  impending  disaster.  Mt. 
Shasta,  painted  in  silhouette  at  our  feet,  seemed  to  point 
he  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  shovels  and  axes 
vere  distributed  to  each  of  us.  Instead  of  beating  the  fire 
vith  wet  bags,  the  man  calmly  proceeded  to  dig  a  shallow 
rench  around  the  burning  sector.  After  a  quick  glance 
it  the  situation  I  concluded  that  all  my  mind  pictures  of 
hrilling  adventures  were  to  resolve  themselves  into  one  long 
,ession  of  hard  work.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  wonder 
yhere  some  of  the  authors  of  "thriller"  fiction  acquired 
heir  inspiration. 

Being  a  little  out  of  practice  in  the  art  of  wielding  a 
hovel,  I  picked  up  the  axe  and  awaited  developments. 
X/hen  a  burning  tree  which  might  fall  over  into  the  safety 
one  was  sighted  the  ranger  would  order  some  of  the  work- 
rs  to  fell  it.  An  occasion  of  this  kind  arising,  I  would  non- 
hantly  reach  for  a  shovel  to  await 
urther  excavating.    It  did  not  require 

very  keen  student  of  human  nature 
o  ascertain  the  kind  of  a  game  I  was 

laying. 

"Hey,  you!"  cried  the  exasperated 
anger.    "What  part  of  the  country 

re  you  rrom: 

|  "Who,    me?"    I    innocently    asked, 
jl'm  from  New  York." 
Sensing  that,  like  the  babes  in  the 

'ocds,  I  was  not  exactly  at  home  in  the 

ill  pines,  he  became  more   friendly. 
Having   never   been    away    from    the 

'oods    he    derived    much    enjoyment 

rom   my  description   of   the   "Gay 

K^hite  Way",  a  knowledge  of  which  I 

ad    gleaned    from    reading    Walter 

CmchelPs  and  O.  O.  Mclntyre's  columns  in  the  news- 

apers. 
The   flaming    areas    once    under   control,    the    lookouts 

■arched  the  horizon  for  new  fields  of  endeavor.     When 

ley  found  the  approximate  location  of  the  future  scene  of 

:tion,  all  would  set  out.    It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  those 

joodsmen  pray,  as  only  woodsmen  can,  as  they  stumbled 


When  a  young  man,  seeing  the 
country  in  an  economical  way, 
comes  face  to  face  with  the 
prospect  of  real  work,  in  the 
form  of  fighting  a  forest  fire, 
it  takes  real  ingenuity  to  wrig- 
gle out  of  the  situation.  But 
the  author  succeeded  in  doing 
just  that.  And  he  tells  of  his 
experiences  in  an  interesting 
and  amusing  manner. 


and  fell,  or  perhaps  had  an  eye  slightly  bruised  by  protrud- 
ing branches.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  even  the  most 
experienced  to  pick  his  way  through  that  impenetrable  un- 
derbrush. The  constant  prostration  of  the  marchers  re- 
minded one  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Curses  mingled 
with  the  ripping  of  garments.  It  was  no  place  for  the  well 
dressed  young  man. 

"Sit  down,"  I  invited  the  ranger.  "This  fire  has  been 
burning  for  two  days,  and  a  few  moments  more  or  less  will 
not  alter  the  situation  much.  Let's  have  a  smoke."  Once 
more  he  would  become  entangled  in  a  web  of  well  spun 
"hocey"  only  to  jump  to  his  feet  a  few  moments  later 
startled  by  the  realization  that  a  fire  was  gradually  con- 
suming the  timber  regions.  Once  at  the  new  scene,  all 
would  progress  as  before.  As  long  as  I  could  entertain  the 
ranger  with  lurid  tales  of  the  big  city  I  was  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  doing  any  real  work.  In  this  I  succeeded 
remarkably  well. 

After  three  days  and  nights  of 
prowling  about  the  woods,  the  man  in 
charge  decided  that  the  fire  had  died 
down  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  dis- 
charge of  the  crew.  One  final  inspec- 
tion, however,  was  demanded.  The 
announcement  was  greeted  with  that 
peculiar  guttural  sound  referred  to,  in 
some  circles,  as  the  Bronx  cheer.  All 
were  tired  and  showed  the  effects  of 
the  strenuous  activity.  My  socks  were 
in  rags,  as  was  my  shirt;  my  suit  look- 
ed more  like  an  Oxford  grey  than  a 
serge.  I  accompanied  the  inspector 
on  the  last  round,  but  he  was  not 
quite  as  susceptible  to  my  "line"  and 
failed  to  see  the  humor  in  my  way  of 
avoiding  anything  that  resembled  work. 
When  we  returned  to  civilization  he  said  to  me:  "Broad- 
way," for  so  I  had  been  dubbed,  "if  I  am  in  the  woods  for 
the  next  hundred  years,  you  will  never  fight  another  forest 
fire."  "Mister,"  I  replied,  "that  is  only  the  opening  of 
the  first  chapter.  If  there  are  any  more  fires  in  the  vicinity 
and  I  happen  to  be  on  hand,  open  that  jail  door,  because 
you  are  going  to  have  another  boarder." 


Tarcae? 

You  have  oft  seen  a  breeze  soft  travel  o'er 

oA  field  of  wheat.     So  imperceptibly 

It  starts,  you  scarce  do  notice  it,  but  see 
It  only  in  its  movements  as  before 
The  strengthening  wind,  long  now  their  conqueror, 

The  golden  billows,  fast  become  a  sea 

Wind-swept,  wave  tossed,  in  fright  of  blast,  swift  flee 
oAnd  then    tis  gone;  they  straighten  as  of  yore. 


oAnd  as  it  passes  on,  or  as  it's  spent, 

You  know  you've  seen  afar  the  hand  of  Qod 
Scarce  waved  across  the  grain.     Or  is  it  trod 

cBy  ghostly  things,  or  happenings  of  fate, 

Or  is  all  nature's  face  an  accident? 
This  cannot  be  if  we  but  meditate. 

JOHN  W.   REBUCK 
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Illusion 


that  my  duty  is  over  in  France.  Well,  be  seeing  you  fel- 
lows." He  turned  and  walked  down  the  street  toward  his 
home. 

"Gale  is  a  funny  kid,"  said  one  of  the  youths  as  he  stared 
after  the  retreating  form.  "I  wonder  if  he  will  be  any  good 
to  the  army  if  he  does  join  up?  He  doesn't  play  football, 
and  he  hates  to  fight." 

"He  hates  to  fight  all  right,  but  I  would  not  like  to  mix 
with  him  when  he  gets  that  peculiar  mind  of  his  made  up. 
Remember  what  he  did  to  Belding  that  time,  all  over  that 
cur  dog  of  his?"  retorted  another. 

"Boy,  that  was  a  battle,"  said  another,  his  face  lighting 
up  at  the  memory. 

Socn  they  were  planning  a  campaign  to  be  carried  on 
against  their  respective  families  in  an  effort  to  secure  con- 
sent for  immediate  enlistment. 


W 


AR  is  declared.     Fren- 
zied newsboys  rush  wild- 


ly down  the  street  shout- 
ing madly.  Office  workers 
stream  out  of  buildings  in  shirt 
sleeves.  Orators  mount  any  ob- 
ject that  will  thrust  their  heads 
above  the  milling,  shouting  mob. 
Men  march  through  the  streets 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever",  performing 
military  maneuvers  with  a  pre- 
cision that  can  only  be  inspired 
by  blind  patriotism. 

A  group  of  young  men  rush- 
ed out  of  an  entrance  of  a  uni- 
versity shouting  excitedly,  and 
made  their  way  into  the  center 
of  the  throng.  They  went  from 
one  orator  to  another  and  listen- 
ed with  enthusiasm  to  each  glow- 
ing description  of  what  would 
happen,  "now  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  decided  to  join  the  fray". 
They  unconsciously  walked  with 
heads  thrown  back  and  arms 
swinging  to  the  stirring  rhythms 

of  the  bands.  That  evening,  as  they  started  home  with 
their  heads  still  whirling  from  the  excitement  of  the  day, 
they  talked  of  the  branch  of  service  that  they  intended  to 
join  and  tried  to  persuade  each  other  to  abandon  their  plans 
in  favor  of  their  own. 

One  of  the  boys,  a  tall,  blonde  youth  of  twenty,  was  not 
talking.  His  eyes  were  glowing,  and  his  face  shone  with 
determination. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  group  to  continue  his  journey 
home,  one  of  the  boys  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  enlist. 

"Sure,  I'm  going  home  and  talk  to  my  folks  tonight.  I 
think  it  will  take  me  about  a  week  to  convince  my  mother 


That  night  Gale  and  his  father  used  their  forks  and 
knives  more  as  bayonets  than  instruments  of  the  din- 
ner table.  His  father  dwelt  in  great  length  on  the  atrocities 

accredited  to  the  German  army. 
Gale,  with  the  aid  of  his  father, 
overwhelmed  the  objections  of 
his  mother,  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  enlist.  Gale's 
father  vowed  that  the  Germans 
would  find  it  different  now,  and 
wished  that  he  were  "a  young 
buck  again  so  that  he  might  go." 
Mrs.  Marden  was  strangely 
silent.  At  times  she  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  two  men, 
and  seemed  disquieted  at  what 
she  found  there.  At  length  she 
interrupted.  "I  know  that  we 
women  know  nothing  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  do  you  suppose  the 
Germans  are  really  doing  all 
those  horrible  things?  Mrs. 
Schwarze,  across  the  street,  is  of 
German  extraction,  and  she  is 
one  of  the  kindest  women  I  have 
ever  known.  Do  you  think — ?" 
Here  she  was  interrupted  by 
her  husband.  "Now,  Margaret, 
you  don't  understand.  They're 
different  over  there,"  he  said 
vaguely.  He  and  his  son  exchanged  knowing  masculine 
smiles. 

Mrs.  Marden  smiled  sadly.     "I  guess  you're  right,  we 
mothers  know  nothing  of  war,  only — ,"  her  voice  broke. 

A  camouflaged  transport  was  tossing  in  the  harbor. 
.  The  pier  was  one  mass  of  brilliant  colors,  sobered  by 
patches  of  khaki.  The  sun  was  high  in  a  sky  of  flawless 
blue.  The  waves  seemed  to  leap  and  dance  to  the  war  songs 
played  by  numerous  bands. 

Gale  was  standing  on  the  wharf  with  his  mother  and 
father.     His  father's  face  still  expressed  the  same  pride, 
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!ut  it  was  now  tempered  with  the  reality  of  the  actual  part- 
ig.  His  mother  was  constantly  giving  him  a  tremulous 
ttle  smile  that  was  worse  than  a  scream  of  anguish. 

A  bugle  shrilled  sharply  and  troops  began  to  board  the 
lip  that  was  to  take  them  to  France.  There  were  last- 
linute  embraces  of  sweethearts,  tearful  remonstrances  of 
rantic  mothers,  and  firm  handclasps  of  fathers  and  friends. 
Jale  clung  to  his  mother  and  father.  A  lump  formed  in  his 
firoat  that  was  difficult  to  swallow.     He  was  only  twenty. 

A  hand  clutched  Gale's  shoulder.  He  turned  and  found 
imself  looking  into  a  pair  of  moist  blue  eyes  that  were 
eering  out  of  a  face  that  was  quivering  with  emotion.  The 
lan  had  taken  off  his  hat,  disclosing  a  shock  of  iron  grey 
air.  He  stood  awkwardly  before  them.  "Will  you  share 
im  with  me?"  he  pleaded  pathetically,  as  his  eyes  sought 
lose  of  Gale's  parents. 

Mr.  Marden  squeezed  his  arm  in  reply.  Mrs.  Marden 
;emed  not  to  know  he  was  there. 

"Lad,  you  are  one  of  the  chosen.  You  are  going  to  fight 
3  make  the  world  safe  for  women  and  children.  God  is 
ending  you  on  a  mission  as  im- 
iortant  as  any  of  those  entrust- 
d  to  the  twelve  apostles.  There 
/ere  twelve  of  them,  there  are 
housands  of  you.  We  will  be 
lere  to  welcome  you  home.  God 
less  you,  my  boy."  His  voice 
/as  husky  with  emotion,  and  he 
queezed  Gale's  hand  until  it 
turt. 

Gale  threw  back  his  shoulders 
nd  raised  his  head.  His  fath- 
r's  eyes  were  alight  with  fierce 
>ride.  His  mother  looked  at  him. 
\  heart-breaking  smile  still  hov- 
red  about  her  lips.  Tears  were 
lowing  down  the  ridges  that  had 
ippeared  in  her  face  in  the  last 
ew  weeks. 

Gale  kissed  his  mother,  clasp- 
d  the  hand  of  his  father  and  the 
tranger,  and  joined  the  ever- 
lowing  stream  of  khaki  that  was 
warding  the  transport. 

The  tugs  bustled  busily  about 
he  huge  boat.    Sirens  screamed, 
mnds  played.     The  ship  sailed 
inajestically  toward  the  open  sea  with  the  best  in  manhood 
)f  America  waving  toward  the  skyline  that  was  New  York. 

Weeks,  and  then  months,  dragged  themselves  out 
as  the  war  was  waged  on  the  fields  of  Europe.  And 
hen  the  ships  began  to  return.  In  the  place  of  the  care- 
free boys  who  had  waved  cheery  farewells  were  men  who 
found  it  difficult  to  laugh.  Men  who  awoke  in  the  night 
<vith  an  unuttered  cry  hovering  about  their  lips  as  some 
jrim  battle  scene  was  re-enacted  in  their  distorted  minds. 

The  long  nights  on  the  sea  were  punctured  by  the  sound 
if  hacking  coughs  from  those  who  had  been  gassed.  Others, 


<iA  Story  of  the  Bitterness 

of  host  Ideals 

•By  William  Bilotte 
Illustrations  by  Sidney  Newlon 


who  were  shell  shocked,  would 
go  for  days  apparently  convales- 
cent, and  then  had  to  be  restrain- 
ed by  force  to  keep  them  from 
committing  some  hideous  act. 
The  men  were  the  same  in  name 
only. 

On  one  of  these  hospital  trans- 
ports stood  Gale,  a  mere  shadow 
of  the  youth  who  had  left  for 
France  a  year  before.  On  his 
hollow  chest,  ravaged  by  gas, 
were  two  medals  bestowed  on 
him  for  gallantry  in  action  by 
"two  grateful  nations."  Three 
fingers  were  missing  from  his 
right  hand. 

There  were  tears  of  joy  in  his 
eyes  because  he  would  soon  be  in 
the  arms  of  his  father,  those  of 
sadness  were  for  his  mother 
whom  he  would  never  see  again. 
She  was  one  of  the  thousands  of 
war  mothers  who  were  sacrificed 
to  the  war  as  definitely  as  if  they 
had  died  at  the  point  of  a  bay- 
onet. Gale  was  met  at  the  wharf 
by  a  broken,  grieving  little  man.  His  father.  The  two  clung 
to  each  other.  One  broken  by  the  constant  wearing  of  years 
and  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  other  by  the  passage  of  a  few 
brief  months,  spent  in  the  defense  of  an  ideal. 

The  two  men  walked  arm  in  arm  to  a  home  in  which  every 
piece  of  furniture,  every  picture,  seemed  to  sigh  for  a  kindly, 
white-haired  woman  who  would  never  walk  with  them  again. 
A  short  time  later,  his  father  died. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Gale,  mourning  his  father's 
death,  was  a  victim  of  an  overwhelming  loneliness.     He 
walked  the  streets  for  days  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-eight] 
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The  Joslyn  Memorial  and  Creighton  Students 


HE  official  opening  of  the  Joslyn  Memorial,  aside  from  its  great  significance 
to  Omaha  and  the  middle  west  in  general,  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  students  of  Creighton  University.  To  students  of  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, as  undergraduate  members  of  an  Omaha  institution  dedicated  to  the 
dissemination  of  culture,  the  Joslyn  Memorial  offers  superlative  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities of  which  they  may  avail  themselves  in  connection  with  their  work  in  the  cul- 
tural fields  of  their  university  courses. 

More  specific  information  in  regard  to  the  particular  advantages  offered  to  students 
by  the  Joslyn  Memorial  is  set  forth  in  the  following  message  to  Shadows  readers  by 
Paul  H.  Grummann,  director  of  the  Memorial: 


"The  Joslyn  Memorial  will  be  of  very  great  use  to 
the  student  population  of  Omaha  at  all  times.  In 
addition  to  the  inspiration  of  the  building  itself, 
with  its  art  galleries,  floral  court,  auditorium,  and 
inspiring  corridors,  a  library  will  be  maintained, 
where  students  may  consult  our  growing  collection 
of  books  and  periodicals  on  fine  arts. 

"Many  special  occasions  will  be  of  interest.  Free 
organ  recitals  have  been  planned  for  each  day  from 
12:15  to  12:45,  and  on  Sundays  at  3:30  organ  pro- 
grams, augmented  by  other  musical  features,  will 
be  offered.  From  time  to  time  important  lectures 
covering  the  whole  field  of  fine  arts  will  be  given  in 
the  auditorium  and  in  the  lecture  room.     Such  sub- 


jects as  the  history  of  painting,  history  of  music,  and 
the  history  and  the  interpretation  of  the  drama  will 
be  featured.  Both  the  concert  hall  and  the  lecture 
room  are  equipped  with  stereopticon  and  cinema  ap- 
paratus, and  the  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  provide 
cultural   programs  of  this  character. 

"A  number  of  organizations  will  operate  in  the 
Memorial.  The  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra  asso- 
ciation will  conduct  its  activities  there,  and  the  Tues- 
day Musical  club  and  the  Drama  league  are  spon- 
soring important  programs.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  according  to  which  special  attention  can 
be  paid  to  definite  groups  wishing  to  visit  the 
Memorial." 

PAUL  H.  GRUMMANN, 
Director  Joslyn  Memorial. 


Joslyn  Memorial— $3,500,000  Art  Center 
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Uenite  The  great  feast  of  Christmas  will  be  received 

4doremus  this  year  by  a  world  more  sorely  in  need  of 
the  consolations  of  a  religious  festival  touch- 
g  the  hearts  of  all  Christians  than  at  any  other  period  in 
I  long  span  of  years.  The  great  economic  depression,  in- 
rnational  in  its  scope,  has  hovered  over  the  entire  world 
pw  for  many  months.  Men  and  women  of  every  nation- 
lity  and  every  race  have  found  themselves  profoundly  in- 
uenced  by  its  effects,  and  the  general  result  has  been  the 
lightening  of  suffering  and  want  over  the  face  of  the 
itire  earth. 

But  all  the  effects  of  the  depression  have  not  been  bad. 
|Iere  in  America  we  have  seen  during  the  last  few  months 
pe  collapse  of  many  absurd  complexes  and  ideas  which 
ave  befogged  the  brains  of  men  for  the  last  few  years. 
I'ompelled  by  the  exigencies  of  real  necessity,  men  and 
omen  of  today  are  viewing  life  with  clearer  vision  than 
/er  before. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  influence  will  have  the  same 
:sult  on  the  observance  of  the  Christmas  this  year.  In 
America  during  the  past  few  years,  a  new  and  alien  spirit 
as  crept  into  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  A  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism, of  raw  and  undisguised  materialism  has  marked 
pe  celebration  of  the  Christmas  holiday. 

It  seems  that  the  world  has  forgotten  the  significance 
f  the  day  as  the  one  period  of  profound  religious  devo- 
ion.  In  the  intoxication  of  the  prosperity  of  post  bellum 
ays,  Christ,  the  Great  Figure  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  been  nearly  forgotten  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  commer- 
ialized  "Christmas  Spirit." 

The  crying  need  in  the  world  today  is  a  revival  of  the 
rue  religious  spirit  in  the  Christmas  festival  and  in  every- 
iay  life  as  well.  The  depression  has  effectually  demon- 
trated  that  the  precepts  of  materialism  that  guided  the 
/orld  during  the  period  of  the  gigantic  inflation  are  in- 
ufficient  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  complex  existence. 

These  ideas  have  been  proven  false.  There  is  but  one 
ecourse  left.  A  new  guidance  is  needed,  and  there  is  One 
vailable,  so  available  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  overlooked. 
The  True  Light  is  to  be  found  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 
The  world  would  do  well  to  heed  the  admonition — Venite 
\doremus. 


oAnother  With  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  Shadows 
^Milestone  the  end  of  another  period  of  its  history  is  com- 
pleted. Another  editor  has  completed  his  re- 
gime. He  will  go  out,  his  staff  will  be  disbanded  and  a  new 
group  will  be  organized  to  undertake  the  task  of  publishing 
a  literary  magazine  for  the  students  of  Creighton  university. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  of  Shadows  has  been  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one  in  all  respects.  The  task  of  publishing 
a  literary  magazine  in  a  university  where  so  little  literary  in- 
terest exists  is  not  an  easy  one.  Such  a  sentiment  is  a  grave 
indictment  of  the  students  of  the  university,  but  such  seems 
to  be  the  case,  as  a  brief  retrospection  will  readily  show. 

Every  editor  in  undertaking  his  work  as  the  head  of  a 
university  magazine,  begins  his  regime  with  high  ideals  and 
great  expectations.  But  inevitably  it  seems,  the  pressure 
and  grind  of  actual  mechanical  difficulties,  and  the  disheart- 
ening obstacle  of  the  dead  inertia  of  a  disinterested  student 
body,  all  conspire  to  reduce  those  ideals  to  a  cold  gray  de- 
termination to  get  out  the  book  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
abandonment  of  real  literary  standards. 

But  the  whole  retrospection  is  not  as  sad  as  is  this  one 
phase.  There  is  a  brighter  side  to  be  found  in  the  untiring 
enthusiasm  and  unselfish  work  of  a  few  members  of  the 
student  body  who  have  really  the  interests  of  this  magazine 
at  heart.  These  men  and  women  during  the  past  year  have 
bent  their  greatest  efforts  toward  producing  a  better  maga- 
zine. They  have  not  spared  themselves,  and  their  efforts 
have  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

Shadows  has  improved  in  the  past  year.  Its  progress 
has  been  slight,  but  it  still  has  been  progress.  It  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  to  expect  any  general  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  student  body  as  a  whole  in  this  magazine.  Sad  experi- 
ence in  the  past  has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  futility 
of  such  hope. 

But  there  does  remain  the  consolation  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  university  at  least  one  group  which  will  work 
for  the  progress  of  the  magazine.  This  group,  we  are  cer- 
tain, is  an  excellent  guarantee  that  Shadows  will  continue 
to  make  progress;  slow  progress,  but  still  progress. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


Maurice  E.  Van  Ackeren 
contributes  largely  to  the 
success  of  Creighton's  basket- 
ball teams.  At  present  he  is  com- 
pleting his  third  year  of  varsity 
play  and  his  team-mates  have 
chosen  him  as  captain  of  the 
team.  He  is  a  leading  scorer  in 
the  basketball  world  and  also  an 
athlete  of  unusual  ability  on  the 
baseball  field. 

During  his  four  years  at 
Creighton  Mr.  Van  Ackeren  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  in  vari- 
ous organizations.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  senior  class  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  secretary  of  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  national 
arts  fraternity.  His  services  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
at  Creighton  university  merited  a  commission  as 


second-lieutenant  and  vice-presi- 
dency of  Chi  Delta  Chi,  military 
fraternity,  in  1930. 

Mr.  Van  Ackeren's  services 
have  extended  to  other  offices  on 
the  Creighton  campus.  Among 
them  are  second  assistant  prefect 
in  the  Students'  Sodality,  stu- 
dent representative  on  the  ath- 
letic board  and  an  office  in  the 
Agnew  Student  Loan  Fund  cam- 
paign. 

"Van's"  scholastic  efforts  and 
extra  -  curricular    activities    won 
for  him   membership   in   Alpha 
Matsuo  Photo       Sigma  Nu,  national  honorary 
fraternity.    He  is  a  senior  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  will  be  gradu- 
ated this  spring.    Shadows  gladly  congratulates 
Mr.  Van  Ackeren. 


r 
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The  Spotlight  also  reveals 
Philip  J.  Burns,  a  student 
of  unusual  ability  who  has  been 
active  on  the  Creighton  campus. 
Mr.  Burns  is  a  senior  in  the  col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
he  will  receive  his  degree  this 
spring.  At  present  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Students'  Sodality. 

Mr.  Burns'  activities  in  the 
Creighton  R.  O.  T.  C.  won  for 
him  the  position  of  Cadet  Col- 
onel in  1930  and  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  Chi  Delta  Chi,  military 
fraternity,  in  1929. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding 
activities    in    the    military    unit, 
Mr.  Burns  has  become  prominent  in  a  number 
of  other  campus  activities.     He  represents  the 


Arts  college  on  the  Students 
Union  board  of  governors,  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  the  fall  of 
this  year.  He  has  ably  dispatch- 
ed the  duties  of  that  office.  He 
holds  the  presidency  in  two  im- 
portant organizations  on  the 
Creighton  campus,  that  of  Alpha 
Chi  Kappa,  national  arts  frater- 
nity, and  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  na- 
tional honorary  fraternity.  Aside 
from  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Pan-Hellenic  council 

During  his  college  career  Mr. 

Burns  has  given  his  services  to 

various  clubs   and   committees 

and   his  scholastic   efforts  have 

been  commendable.    Shadows  feels  that  he  will 

be  a  successful  figure  in  the  outside  world. 


Matsuo  Photo 
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Paging  Mary  Lane 


By  Cecil  Snyder 


BELINDA  stood  contemplating  the  heavily  paneled 
doors.  Beyond  she  could  already  hear  the  thousand 
noises  of  a  busy  newspaper  office;  behind  her,  the 
rlanging  of  the  elevators.  She  took  a  short  step  forward. 
Hesitating,  as  the  huge  portals  swung  open,  she  observed 
a  tall  rangy  young  man,  hat  tipped  on  back  of  head,  pipe 
Ranging  loose  between  even  white  teeth,  hurrying  out. 
Typical,  thought  Belinda.  She  turned  slightly  to  watch 
ithe  perfect  specimen  down  the  corridor.  That  gentleman, 
rounding  a  corner,  twitched  an  eye  in  her  direction.  Just 
in  case  it  might  have  been  a  deliberate  and  premeditated 
wink,  Belinda  coldly  tossed  a  firm  chin  toward  an  already 
tilted  nose. 

A  search  for  a  mirror  ensued.  Found,  and  consequently 
reassured,  Belinda  braced  her  shoulders  for  another  try  at 
the  entry.  This  time  she  was  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the 
emergence  of  three,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  half  dozen  figures. 
She  dodged  back  into  a  firm  hand  that  piloted  her  quickly 
through  the  narrowing  aperture.  It  was  the  journalist  with 
the  flickering  eyelid,  back  again  and  to  her  aid.  "Better 
stay  away  from  those  swinging  doors,  lady,"  was  his  parting 
fatherly  advice,  administered  with  a  charming  grin.  Belinda 
smiled  faintly  in  return,  but  quietly  making  her  way  to 
the  city  editor's  desk,  she  felt  absurdly  like  a  small  child. 

Keeley,  the  city  editor,  was  easily  distinguishable  by  a 
streak  of  white  running  through  the  slight  wave  of  his  hair. 
He  had  been  a  good  business  acquaintance  of  her  father 
in  the  days  past,  but  Belinda  had  never  met  him.  Now,  re- 
calling tales  of  his  brusqueness,  she  handed  him  her  letter 
of  introduction  with  a  slight  sinking  of  the  heart.  Keeley 
snapped  it  from  her  without  glancing  up  and  read: 

Dear  George: 

This  will  serve  to  introduce  a  promising  young 
journalist,  Miss  Belinda  Headley,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  R.  Headley — 

Further  perusal  was  unnecessary;  he  knew  the  formula 
by  heart.  He  swung  his  chair  around,  and  studying  Be- 
linda's trim  little  figure,  Keeley  photographed  in  his  mind 
a  series  of  headlines:  H.  A.  Clarke  Shoots  Self;  Mo- 
tive Unknown;  Firm  of  Clarke  and  Headley  Closes 
Doors;  Rumored  Government  Investigation;  Clarke 
Embezzled  Three  Millions;  Headley  Maintains  In- 
nocence;  Retired  Ten  Years  Ago,  Headley  Offers 


With  this  frolicsome  story  of  newspaper 
romance  set  in  the  Cityroomy  Miss 
Snyder  makes  her  first  appearance  in 
.the  columns  0/ Shadows. 


Payment  From  Personal  Fortune.  Noble  of  the  man, 
remembered  Keeley  and  a  few;  an  admission  of  guilt, 
thought  more;  and  the  majority  had  ostracized  the  family 
without  compunction. 

"Can  you  write?"  barked  the  editor. 

"Anyone  can  write  for  a  society  column,"  retorted  Be- 
linda. 

"Then  why  waste  your  superior  ability?"  Keeley  was 
caustic. 

Belinda  smiled  grimly.  "Truthfully,  I  think  it  shall  be 
most  entertaining  to  have  the  elite  fawn  favorably  on  a 
Headley  once  more,  if  only  to  get  their  names  spelled  cor- 
rectly in  the  society  column." 

Keeley  recognized  the  subtle  humor  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  socially  elect  would  be  practically  forced  to  wel- 
come back  a  prodigal  daughter.  "I'm  sorry,  nothing  open 
on  the  society  staff  now,"  and  he  turned  to  Belinda's  erst- 
while aide  who  had  stepped  up.  "What  is  the  bad  news 
this  time,  Breezy?" 

"Mary  Lane  has  eloped  with  one  of  her  love-hungry  read- 
ers!    The  agony  column  is  missing  for  today,"  he  said. 

Keeley,  accustomed  to  Breezy's  theatrics,  snorted.  "Write 
the  d — n  thing  yourself." 

Breezy  sobered  instantly.  "Aw,  Chief,  that  sentiment- 
al— "  he  began. 

But  Belinda  broke  in:  "Please,  I  can  do  it.  Let  me  have 
a  try,  anyway.     Please!" 

Not  even  a  calloused  newspaper  editor  could  withstand 
Belinda,  when  she  spoke  with  that  eagerness.  "If  it  is  no 
good  you  will  not  bother  me  for  a  job  again?"  Anything 
to  get  rid  of  the  woman,  Keeley  told  himself. 

"If  it  is  good,  will  you  give  me  a  steady  position?"  coun- 
tered Belinda.  Any  column,  even  a  Mary  Lane  column, 
was  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

"Sure,  Chief.  That's  fair  enough."  Breezy  was  a  shade 
over-anxious.     Anything  rather  than  write  that  dope. 

Belinda,  as  a  novice  in  the  journalistic  world,  found  it 
one  thing  to  get  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal,  and  quite 
another  to  obtain  assignments  for  society  events  or  theatri- 
cal openings.  The  ability  to  recognize  social  leaders  by  the 
back  of  their  necks,  call  them  by  their  nicknames,  identify 
them  with  their  proper  grandparents,  or  still  more  difficult 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine^ 
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oAge 

Clouds  on  high 

Slip  swiftly  across  the  sky 
oAs  the  dark  onrush  of  gray 

Pushes  on  its  dreary  way. 

How  warm  air 

Slides  its  fingers  through  your  hair 
Tiut  leaves  before  the  approaching  storm 

To  make  some  other  country  warm. 

bearing  down 

On  every  tiny  sheltered  town, 
The  storm  brings  fear  and  intense  cold, 
oAnd  suddenly  one  feels — old. 

MARY  HARRIS 
* 

SMan  of  Hunger 

I  never  knew  what 
"Dark-light"  was  until  your  robe 
Had  brushed  my  heart. 

a^ever  probed  the  mystery 
Of  your  strange  life, — a  globe 
Of  depthless  night. 

GN<ever  shivered  at  a  laugh 
That  was  at  strife  with  joy 
Until  it  came, — from  you. 

cN<ever  knew  what  dark, 
What  pain  it  was  that  struck, 
To  blight  the  heart  of  you. 

1S[ever  looked  into  such 

Seas  of  spirit  hunger 

cAs  filled  your  face  and  eyes. 

I  cannot  hold  your  dear  gaunt  self 
Within  this  frame  of  verse; 
I  have  no  place  to  bind  your  loneliness 
Except  a  cell  of  sighs. 

oAnd  yet,  I  find  with  each  tomorrow 
These  are  all  the  "ownliness"  of  you, 
The  things  I  love, — 
Like  still  sad  smiles  of  sorrow. 

MARCELLA  LINDBERG 


Remembrance 

Something  there  is  that 

Is  lost  to  me  with  autumn  nights. 

They  remember  me 
When  I  felt  wistfulness 
oAnd  heart  cry  at  silver  stars. 

They  remember  me 

When  I  looked  trembling 

oAt  leaves  with  sunlight  pouring  through. 

They  remember  me 
When  I  knew  ecstacy 
From  violins'  sad-sweet  cry. 

They  cannot  forget  me 

With  my  sigh  mixed  in  the  wind's  voice, 

oAnd  my  heart  in  the  barren,  moon-etched  trees. 

Something  there  is 

That  has  gone  with  the  soaring 

Of  this  youth  to  shimmering  heights. 

Something  there  is  that 

Is  lost  to  me  with  autumn  nights. 

MARCELLA  LINDBERG 


Life 

'Plight — black  and  impenetrable, 
Hiding  souls  writhing  in  despair, 
Offers  to  broken  hearts  only 

One  more  bruise, 
oAnd  to  weary  minds  numbed 

With  vain  questionings, 
Tint  one  dark  veil,  maddening  in 

Its  utter  blankness. 

'Day — glorious  and  resplendent, 
Filled  with  warmth  of  a  radiant  sun, 
oAnd  thrilling  with  the  song  of  the  universe. 
Gives  light,  love,  sweet  ecstacy, 

oAnd  strength, 
To  those  beckoning  hearts  that  rise  up 

To  receive, 
oA  draught  from  the  chalice  of  happiness. 

KATHRYN  McNAMARA 
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blowing  at  ^ight 

I've  made  a  round — it's  not  yet  late, 

I've  just  begun — the  hours  wait 

To  clothe  my  spirit  in  devouring  rust 

While  delving  tractor  coats  me  o'er  with  dust; 

I  feel  myself  too  much  alone, 

I'm  eaten  in  my  ev'ry  bone 

While  thus  alone  with  silent  God. 

'Big  dipper,  tilted  in  the  stellar  sea, 
Is  pouring  out  a  drink  for  me, 
I  drink  and  feel  a  drunkenness 
Of  wandering  in  endlessness 
SVIidst  walls  that  echo  God's  own  voice; 
I  do  not  understand  but  much  rejoice 
To  be  alone  out  there  with  God. 

What  Freedom's  joy  I  apprehend, 
beyond  the  heavens,  seeking  end, 
cBut  why  should  I  continue  so; 
To  see  how  far  I've  got  to  go. 
I'm  still  on  earth.    I  breathe  a  prayer 
That  some  day  I  might  roam  out  there 

cAnd  know  the  mighty  works  of  God. 

3VIy  soul  has  sought,  and  while  it  sought 
''Perspective  found  by  finding  naught, 
It  found — eternal  light  is  not  yet  here; 
Like  to  this  dawn,  the  rays  yet  faint  appear. 
cb{ow  must  I  stop  for  soon  the  light  will  fill 
The  boundless  sky.    ^N^ow  all  is  still, 
Tm  still  alone  with  God. 

FRED  WIESNER 


Fettered 

Gray  fleece  heaps 

'Piled  against  the  leaden  sky 

Of  a  dreary  day. 

oAnd  under  all: 

oA  desperate  eagle 
Futilely  beats  its  wings 
oAgainst  the  curved  iron 
Of  his  cage. 

qA  desperate  soul 
Uselessly  pounds  and  claws 
cAt  the  taut  bonds 
Of  its  reason. 

Wild  things  both, 
Yet  quite  restrained 
In  their  unrestraint. 

MARY  HARRIS 


The  Welle 

^Mother  ^ISLature  has  chosen  well 
^Milady  oAutumn  s  wardrobe; 
oArrayed  in  green  and  tan  and  reddish  hues 
She  poses  in  the  mirror  of  your  eyes. 

cAt  break  of  day,  her  gown  is  sweet 
So  delicate  its  shadings. 
She  seems  to  challenge  all  the  world — 
To  love  and  laughter  joyous  as  a  child's. 

Her  noonday  gown  has  colors  gay 

T^ich  red  predominates. 

oA  charming  hostess  she,  who  sweetly  serves 

cA  symphony  of  colors  to  the  winds. 

Her  evening  gown?     'Tis  dignified 
'But  loveliest  of  all — 

In  twilight  colors  decked  she  softly  prays 
To  live  but  for  another  fleeting  day. 

EILEEN  MORIARITY 


§My    Question 

Oh,  wind  and  sea  and  sunlit  lands, 
Tell  me  what  I  ask  of  thee — 

Tou  always  seem  so  happy,  gay — 
Why  must  sorrow  walk  with  me? 

ANN  LANGLEY 

Lament 

Wind  of  the  night,  keep  sighing 

Over  the  hill  and  moor, 
Go  on  your  way,  lamenting, 

Massing  my  darkened  door. 

Clouds  of  the  night,  gray,  somber, 

Cover  the  sky  above, 
T)arken  the  glow  of  the  moonlight 

That  fostered  a  dream  of  love. 

Golden  and  black  and  silver 

Quivering  shadows  fell; 
iMystic  elves  of  the  moonlight 

Wove  'round  us  a  magic  spell. 

breath  where  the  tree-leaves  rustle, 

Feet  where  the  grass  is  wet, 
Promises  made  in  the  shadows 

To  one  who  cannot  forget. 

Sad  is  the  sight  of  a  derelict 

Tossed  on  a  troubled  sea, 
Sadder  the  wreck  of  a  dream-ship, — 

oA  romance  that  never  can  be. 

GEORGE  PETER  SKOW 
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The  Power  That  Twice  Failed 


cRy  Jane  Appleman 


i 


N  an  office  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a  white  stone  building 
was  a  large  spacious  office  suite.  On  the  door  in  tall 
black  letters  was  pasted: 

MARKHAM  &  CO.,  INSURANCE 


One  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  a 
girl  entered  the  reception  room  of  this 
company.  The  girl  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, and  she  had  a  vague,  disturbing 
beauty  about  her.  As  she  approached 
the  desk  of  Mr.  Markham's  blonde 
secretary  with  the  expensive  clothes 
and  bored  manner,  she  was  alert  and 
businesslike. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  girl  said, 
"but  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.     I  have  an  appointment." 

The  blonde  looked  a  trifle  resentful. 
"Your  name,  please?" 

"Miss  Fenton." 

"Oh,  yes,  Miss  Fenton.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  is  expecting  you — this  way,  please." 

The  blonde,  in  her  black  dress  with  her  shapely  legs 
sheathed  in  gun-metal  hose,  led  the  way  to  another  door. 
On  this  one  in  tall,  gold  letters  was  printed  the  word: 
Private. 

Julia  Fenton's  first  impression  of  the  room  was  one  of 
power  and  luxury.  Everything  from  the  arched  window, 
draped  in  dull  red  brocade,  to  the  gold  desk  appointments 
that  reflected  in  jabs  and  darts  the  lights  of  the  lamps  lent 
itself  to  that  impression. 

A  man  was  seated  at  the  desk.  He  looked  up.  "You  are 
Miss  Fenton  from  the  detective  agency?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Markham." 

"Please  sit  down.    I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

"Thank  you."  Julia  seated  herself,  and  as  the  man  went 
back  to  his  reports,  she  thought: 

A  nice  office — too  soft,  though.  Like  a  doctor's  or  a 
lawyer's.  I  don't  like  the  man.  He's  hard  like  steel — just 
like  steel — cool  and  steady  and  smooth  and  powerful.  Oh, 
I  don't  want  it  to  be  he.  Oh,  I  wish  he'd  hurry.  I  mustn't 
get  excited.  That  door  is  nice.  I  love  inlaid  wood.  I  wish 
I  could  put  my  hand  on  it.  Fancy  the  way  I  love  to  touch 
things — wood  and  leaves  and  rocks  and — . 

"Now,  Miss  Fenton,"  the  man  was  looking  at  her,  inter- 
rupting her  thoughts.  "You  think  you  have  traces  of  my 
daughter?" 


Miss  Appleman,  a  sophomore  in 
the  College  of  Commerce,  Finance 
and  Journalism,  is  one  of  the  many 
new  writers  who  are  making  their 
initial  appearence  in  the  columns 
of  Shadows  with  this  issue.  This 
story  which  marks  her  debut,  gives 
promise  of  many  contributions 
from  her  in  future  issues. 


A  story  of  a  man  who  could  not  realizt 
that  money,  although  powerful,  is  noi 
able  to  accomplish  everything. 


"Yes,  Mr.  Markham.  Of  course,  we  can't  be  sure,  but 
the  description  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  we  have 
cf  your  daughter."  Miss  Fenton  smoothed  her  skirt,  crossed 
her  legs,  and  paused.  "If  you  will  go  over  the  details  of 
her  early  life  it  will  help  a  lot,"  she  added. 

"Why,  yes."  The  man  paused,  too, 
as  if  to  take  his  mind  back  a  long  and 
vague  way.  "You  see,  my  wife  died 
when  my  daughter  was  born.  I'd  never 
had  a  home — always  roomed  around, 
you  know.  I  fell  in  love  with  he 
mother — she  was  the  first  woman  I'd 
ever  felt  that  way  about.  Of  course, 
after  she  died  it  meant  the  death  of 
all  I  cared  for."  He  smiled.  "I  was 
young  then.  I  didn't  want  the  child 
— even  then  I  thought  she  had  her 
mother's  nose,  and  her  eyebrow  perked 
up  the  same  way.  Funny  what  imagi- 
nation will  do.  I  probably  wouldn't 
recognize  her  now  if  I  were  to  come 
face  to  face  with  her.  Well,  I  sent  her  up  to  her  mother's 
family,  and  they  brought  her  up.  I  never  got  any  com- 
plaints.    I  guess  she  was  happy  enough." 

"Oh,  God,"  Julia  thought,  "he  is  the  right  one.  Why, 
he's  my  father — he's  my  father — he's  my  father."  The 
words  kept  singing  themselves  through  her  head  in  a  regu- 
lar child-like  little  tune — one,  two,  three-ee-ee,  and — he's 
my  father,  up,  u-u-p,  u-u-p,  and  he's  my  father. 

"I  came  down  here,"  the  man  was  continuing,  "I  wanted 
money,  power,  position." 

"And  your  daughter?"  The  words  seemed  quiet  enough 
— why  did  her  pulse  go  so  hard  and  so  fast? 

"Well,  Miss  Fenton,  I  wanted  money.  How  could  I 
bother  with  her?  Too,  she  would  have  continually  remind- 
ed me  of  her  mother — and  her  mother's  death.  I  wanted  to 
forget  her  mother — her — the  whole  thing." 

"Then  why,  Mr.  Markham,  are  you  new  locking  for 
her?"  she  asked.  She  thought:  he  didn't  want  me — he 
didn't  care  how  I  grew,  what  I  thought,  what  I  liked,  I'm 
only  his  child.    Why,  he — he  resents  me. 

"Well,  I  never  supported  her.  And  now  I'd  like  to  give 
her  some  money." 

Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Markham,  that  she  might 
have  run  away  for  that  very  reason?    That  she  might  have 
hated  her  father  so  much  that  she  wouldn't  accept  anything 
[Turn  to  Page  Thuty-one\ 
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JOHN  MISTLETOE 

^y  Christopher  Morley 

With  John  Mistletoe,  Christopher  Morley  makes  a  new 
leparture  into  autobiography,  or,  if  you  like,  a  new  depar- 
ture into  lengthy  essay.  His  latest  book  may  well  be  called 
in  autobiographical  essay,  an  essay  retaining  all  the  in- 
:ormality  of  the  columnist.  The  purely  personal  content 
)f  the  book  merely  serves  as  a  pretext  for  discursive  rumbles 
m  life  and  literature. 

The  first  few  chapters  show  Morley  at  his  best.  In  the 
nellow  prose  of  a  mature  student  of  life  he  pictures  his  col- 
ege  days  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  institution.  There  fol- 
lows a  three-year  stay  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  Re- 
rurning  to  this  country  he  shows  himself  in  the  publishing 
business  at  Garden  City  as  a  book-seller,  a  columnist  on 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  newspapers,  a  disillusioned 
theatrical  producer,  a  novelist  and  essayist. 

At  this  point  the  book  becomes  tedious.  Morley  voy- 
ages to  England  to  further  his  study  of  Shakespeare.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  book  presents  his  views  on  the 
bard.    One  wishes  the  author  would  move  on. 

Despite  its  loose  construction  and  discursiveness,  we  have 
here  Morley  as  he  is,  a  penetrating  observer  tempered  with 
quick  appreciation  and  mature  wisdom.  He  has  added  to 
his  charm  as  an  informal  essayist.  R-  D. 

*     *     * 
FATAL  INTERVIEW 

%  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  since  the  woman  who  wrote 
verse  was  called  a  poetess,  with  not  a  little  of  the  reproach 
implied  in  Doctor  Johnson's  comparison  between  women 
preachers  and  dancing  dogs— admiration  being  based  not  on 
their  doing  well  but  on  astonishment  that  they  should  do  it 
at  all. 

Until  recently  there  were  but  few  women  of  whose  poetic 
productions  this  rebuke  was  not  to  a  certain  extent  deserved. 
Apart  from  Mrs.  Browning,  Christian  Rossetti  and  Alice 
Maynell,  the  poetry  of  women  was  characterized  by  conven- 
tionality and  sentimentality.  But  the  past  generation  has 
changed  all  that  so  that  the  number  of  women  poets  has  in- 
creased and  their  work  has  been  appraised  by  the  same 
standards  as  the  work  of  men. 

In  appraisal  of  America's  woman  poets  almost  every  critic 
would  award  first  prize  to  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  espe- 
cially for  her  most  recent  volume,  the  sennet  sequence  en- 
titled Fatal  Interview,  whose  subject  is  the  rapture  and  the 
dispair  of  love. 


The  freshness  of  a  cool  morning  breeze,  the  sudden  glory 
of  a  noonday  sun,  the  tang  of  a  salt  sea  spray,  the  poignant 
beauty  of  an  autumn  leaf— how  wonderfully  Miss  Millay 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  all  these  until  her  poety  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  them;  a  fine,  fresh,  vital  thing,  full  of  a  strange 
beauty  and  a  haunting  imagery! 

It  is  not  so  remarkable  that  she  should  love  the  beauties 
of  a  bountiful  nature;  most  of  us  can  admire  a  sunset  or  a 
garden.  What  is  remarkable  about  the  poetry  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  is  that  she  can  take  our  half-formed  be- 
wildered ideas  and  paraphrase  them  into  exquisite  apprecia- 
tions. The  wonder  of  it  is  that  she  does  it  so  simply  that 
we  think  with  fine  egotism,  that  we  could  have  said  the 
same  thing  with  almost  the  same  success. 

That  is  partly  the  appeal  of  her  poetry;  its  universality. 
There  is  greater  appeal,  though,  than  this;  it  is  her  original- 
ity. Her  work  has  an  appeal  for  every  reader,  her  work  is 
inspired,  it  is  fired  by  her  genius  and  tempered  by  skill.  Her 
feeling  is  the  emotion  of  a  matured  mind.  M.  H. 

*     *     * 

WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

oAnonymous 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  has  been  the  best 
selling  non-fiction  book  this  fall.  The  authors,  whoever 
they  are,  produced  the  book  at  the  psychological  moment; 
the  whole  country  is  looking  askance  at  Washington  poli- 
ticians demanding  "Why  this  depression?"  and  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round  offers  a  solution.  Because  a 
"welter  of  hypocrisy,  demagoguery,  cowardice,  and  reaction 
....  pervades  the  capitol."  The  book  then,  without  rev- 
erence or  respect,  rips  through  our  entire  political  system 
to  prove  its  statement. 

It  is  certainly  entertaining.  The  most  brutal  criticism 
is  expressed  with  subtle  wit  that  makes  the  reading  delight- 
ful. The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  satirical  de-bunking. 
No  one  is  spared.  From  the  President  down  to  the  lowest 
under-secretary,  character  is  exposed,  analyzed  and  criti- 
cized. The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  give  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  tone  of  the  whole  book.  Mellon  is  discussed 
under  the  caption  of  "The  Man  Who  Stayed  Too  Long." 
Washington  society  is  summarized  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"Boiled  Bossoms."  The  foreign  ambassadors  and  repre- 
sentatives are  diagnosed  as  "Starched  Futility",  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  called  "The  Monkey  House". 

Perhaps  criticism  is  necessary  to  bring  about  reform,  but 
certainly  not  this  type.  To  expose,  with  destructive  satire, 
all  the  littleness  and  inconsistancies  and  human  frailities, 
as  well  as  the  deliberate  evils,  of  those  officials  whom  we 
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have  elected  to  the  seats  of  greatest  honor  and  power  in 
our  country  can  only  produce  a  harmful  reaction.  As  long 
as  governments  continue,  their  officials  must  be  accorded 
some  respect  and  dignity.  Moreover,  the  pictures  present- 
ed are  so  far  overdrawn  as  to  be  unfair,  sometimes  even  un- 
true. The  harm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  deliberate  attempt 
at  destructive  criticism.  M.  E.  L. 

*     *     * 

ESSAYS  IN  ORDER 

"By  Christopher  Dawson 

Contemporary  errors  in  philosophy  and  religion  can  be 
solved  by  Catholic  philosophy.  This  is  the  contention  of 
the  three  authors  who  contributed  to  the  volume  entitled 
Essays  In  Order,  edited  by  Christopher  Dawson. 

These  three  are  the  French  philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain, 
the  German  convert,  Peter  Wust,  and  Mr.  Dawson  himself. 

What  these  three  writers  are  concerned  with  is  "the  re- 
markable revival  of  intellectual  Catholic  life  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  25  years,  particularly  as  manifest  in 
the  renewed  influence  of  scholastic  philosophy."  Mr.  Mari- 
tain's  essay  is  entitled  Religion  and  Culture  and  its  theme 
is  the  "reiteration  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  of  the  intellectual  duty  of  the  individual  to  think 
of  the  passing,  changing  world  in  the  light  of  eternity." 

Mr.  Wust,  in  Christ  in  the  West,  is  convinced  that  west- 
ern civilization  is  facing  an  intellectual  crisis,  and  also  that 
the  solution  of  the  situation  is  the  restoration  of  the  super- 
natural as  a  driving  force  in  life  and  that  to  the  Catholic 
religion  alone  is  this  possible.  He  further  stresses  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  on  Catholics,  especially  the  laity. 

The  last  essay,  Christianity  and  the  New  Age,  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  gives  a  survey  of  comparative  religion  and  of  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  religion,  notably  J.  Middleton  Murry's 
theory  of  "emergency"  and  Professor  Babbitt's  "New  Hu- 
manism." M.  H. 
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BRASS  BUTTONS 

[Continued  from  Page  Five~\ 


and  stones,  and  started  to  taunt  the  officers.  The  policemen 
chased  the  workers,  and  caught  one.  A  policeman  hit  him 
with  a  club.  The  worker  yelled.  The  policeman  kept 
hitting  him  until  he  stepped  yelling,  then  dropped  him  in 
the  street. 

Mrs.  Boumcava  didn't  like  men  in  blue  uniforms  with 
shiny  brass  buttons.  She  didn't  like  the  law,  the  authority 
which  they  represented.  They  reminded  her  of  the  man 
who  had  stopped  her  so  violently  at  Ellis  Island. 

Lumir  had  spent  only  what  was  necessary,  and  now  that 
his  wife  had  no  work,  he  decided  that  they  would  leave  the 
East  Side  tenement  and  go  out  to  the  western  states,  where, 
he  had  heard,  there  were  great  farms — much  larger  than 
in  the  old  country — and  where  people  didn't  live  like  dogs. 

They  saw  seme  of  the  great  farms  on  the  way,  but  they 
packed  their  bundles  and  cardboard  boxes  off  the  train  at 
Omaha.  They  went  to  live  in  a  three-room  shanty  in  South 
Omaha  on  S  street.     At  that,  it  had  two  more  rooms  than 


they  had  enjoyed  in  the  tenement;  and  it  was  close  to  the 
packing  house,  where  Lumir  found  a  job. 

Little  Vaclav  was  ten  years  old  and  Serena  was  thirteen 
when  that  awful  thing  happened. 

It  was  evening,  and  time  for  Lumir  to  be  home,  when  a 
pounding  on  the  front  door  brought  Mrs.  Boumcava  out 
of  the  kitchen.  She  saw  two  large  men  clad  in  blue,  their 
shiny  buttons  glittering  in  the  light,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Boumcava?"  asked  one. 

She  nodded. 

"We're  sorry,  lady,"  he  said,  "and  we  hate  to  be  bringin' 
you  bad  news,  but  your  husband  was  hurt  in  the  packin' 
house  this  afternoon,  an' — " 

He  motioned  out  to  the  street,  and  two  more  men  brought 
into  the  house  a  sheeted  form  en  a  stretcher.  Near  one  end 
a  great  blotch  of  red  glared  against  the  white  cloth. 

A  cry  fell  from  Mrs.  Boumcava's  lips  as  she  dropped  on 
her  knees  beside  the  stretcher.  She  pulled  up  the  blood- 
soaked  end  of  the  sheet,  and  stared  at  the  mangled  face. 
What  had  been  Lumir 's  fine  features  was  now  a  mass  of 
tern,  raw  flesh  and  broken  bones.  The  firm  chin  was  gone; 
two  jagged  bones  stuck  out  in  its  place. 

"Lumir  .  .  .  Lumir  .  .  .  Lumir  .  .  ."  she  moaned,  over  and 
ever.    She  reached  for  his  hand.     It  was  cold. 

One  cf  the  officers  of  the  law  rustled  a  piece  of  paper. 
He  coughed. 

"It  was  a  pure  accident.  A  meat  hook  caught  him,  lady, 
— right  under  the  chin,"  he  said.  The  words  hammered 
at  the  door  of  her  stunned  consciousness.  "Couldn't  of 
been  helped.  Company's  not  to  blame.  Just  put  your 
mark  in  this  place — right  there — under  that  line." 

A  damp  and  chilly  evening  late  last  October  Mrs.  Boum- 
.  <;ava  bent  over  her  kettle  cf  hops  and  brooded.  The 
smoking  wick  of  the  kerosene  lamp,  from  its  shelf  above 
the  stove,  struggled  valiantly  but  vainly  to  penetrate  the 
dirty  haze  of  the  cramped  kitchen.  It  dimly  revealed  the 
rags  stuffed  in  the  broken  window  pane,  the  open  cupboard 
with  its  few  greasy  cans  and  sacks  of  food,  the  rickety  chair, 
the  blackened  kettles  and  pans  on  the  small  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  In  the  haze  only  the  black  door  knobs 
of  the  two  doors — the  one  led  outside,  the  other  into  the 
next  room — glistened.  In  a  corner  beside  the  range,  wood, 
fuel  for  the  fire,  was  piled.  Resting  on  that  was  an  ax,  a 
cruel-looking  thing,  stout-handled,  keen-bladed.  The  heavy 
odcr  of  boiling  hops  mingled  with  the  smell  of  the  greasy 
stove. 

Mrs.  Boumcava  brooded.  For  ten  years  she  had  been 
boiling  her  hops  and  malt  and  brewing  her  beer.  And  yes- 
terday that  pig  of  a  son-in-law  had  told  her  that  she  must 
not  make  any  more  beer,  that  she  must  obey  the  law.  Why 
hadn't  Serena  married  a  good  Bohemian,  instead  of  this 
fool?  He  had  a  fine  job  working  for  the  city,  though,  this 
scn-in-law,  and  for  a  week  now  he  had  been  trying  to  get 
seme  kind  of  a  city  job  for  little  Vaclav.  They  had  gone 
up  to  Omaha  again  today. 

Mighty  Vaclav,  strong  in  arm  and  heart  (he  was  twenty- 
one  now) ,  towered  above  his  shrunken  mother,  but  he  was 
still  "little  Vaclav"  to  her.     For  hadn't  she  fed  him  and 
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clothed  him  and  put  him  through  school  since  his  father 
died? 

And  little  Vaclav,  too,  had  told  her  that  she  must  obey 
the  law.  "Why  didn't  the  law,"  she  had  retorted,  "do  some- 
thing when  that  no-good  machine  in  the  packing  house 
killed  your  father?  Eleven  years  back  it  was  when  they 
brought  him  home  with  his  head  smashed  in  and  red  and 
bleeding.  The  law  did  nothing  for  me.  I  will  do  nothing 
for  the  law,  either!" 

A  loud  pounding  at  the  kitchen  door  interrupted  Mrs. 
Boumcava's  moody  meditating.    It  must  be  Tony  Sarcowicz 
coming  after  that  other  batch  of  beer,  she  thought.     He 
j  didn't  pay  her  much,  but  enough  to  exist  on. 

But  it  wasn't  Tony.  Tony  was  big  and  dark,  and  he  had 
a  moustache.  The  man  who  looked  into  the  wrinkled  face 
of  Mrs.  Boumcava  was  little  and  light  and  smooth-shaven; 
and  on  his  gray  suit  he  had  a  badge  that  glistened  in  the 
reflected  rays  of  his  flashlight. 

"You  are  Mrs.  Boumcava?" 

She  nodded. 

"I  must  place  you  under  arrest  for  the  illegal  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquor,  Mrs.  Boumcava,"  he  recited. 
"You  better  come  along  peaceably." 

She  didn't  understand. 

"You  are  making  beer,"  explained  the  little  man;  "that 
is  against  the  law.  I  have  come  to  arrest  you;  to  take  you 
with  me." 

The  law!  She  cursed  violently  in  Bohemian.  The  law 
which  had  always  been  against  her,  the  law  which  she  had 
been  told  to  obey,  wanted  to  take  her  away.  Then  some- 
thing snapped  inside  of  her  head.  She  had  grown  old  and 
bent  and  wrinkled,  but  she  was  still  strong.  She  pushed 
the  little  man  in  the  face.  He  toppled  down  the  three 
rickety  steps  and  landed  on  the  broken  boards  of  the  side- 
walk.    He  picked  himself  up. 

"Go!"  said  Mrs.  Boumcava. 

The  little  man  had  come  alone;  he  had  not  expected  an 
old  woman  to  resist.  He  was  confused.  He  hesitated. 
Then,  "D — n  foreigner!"  he  muttered,  and  turned  away. 

Mrs.  Boumcava  closed  the  door  slowly.  Her  mind  tried 
to  reason  it  out.  The  man  wanted  to  take  her  away.  He 
would  be  back,  she  knew  .  .  .  and  would  have  policemen 
with  him.  The  same  thing  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Dar- 
gaczeski  last  month.  Policemen  came  .  .  .  big  men  in  blue 
suits  .  .  .  and  shiny  buttons.  They  were  the  law.  They 
were  strong.  They  had  clubs  and  guns.  She  would  have 
to  be  ready  for  them. 

She  looked  around  the  room  for  a  weapon.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  cupboard  she  could  use.  The  chair  ...  no, 
it  was  too  big;  it  would  bump  into  things.  The  knife  on 
the  table  ...  it  would  be  better  .  .  .  but  was  it  sharp?  She 
would  try  the  blade  on  a  stick  of  that  wood  in  the  corner. 
She  picked  up  a  piece. 

Then  she  saw  the  ax  there.  It  fascinated  her.  //  was 
sharp.  Little  Vaclav  had  sharpened  it  the  other  day. 
Yes,  it  was  just  right ...  she  could  use  it.  She  put  the  knife 
back  on  the  table.  She  grasped  the  ax,  weighed  it  in  her 
hands,  and  waited,  her  brain  saturated  with  resentment, 


with  unreasoning  hatred.  Yet  she  was  not  afraid.  She 
did  not  fear  the  law.    She  knew  what  she  would  do. 

The  lamp  wick  sputtered.    The  light  grew  dimmer.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  front  door  open  and  close;  heard 
someone  move  through  the  other  room,  and  approach  the 
kitchen.  The  door  opened,  and  a  huge  form  entered  the 
smoky,  murky  kitchen  air.  Mrs.  Boumcava  could  not  see 
the  intruder's  face  through  the  haze.  But  the  lamp's  dim 
rays  danced  on  shiny  brass  buttons  glimmering  on  the  un- 
known visitor's  coat. 

The  law!  Mrs.  Boumcava  perceived  it.  She  knew  that 
the  tall  person  in  the  kitchen  represented  all  that  she  hated. 
Her  worn  hands  gripped  the  ax  handle.  Through  her  brain 
flashed  the  scene  at  Ellis  Island  and  at  the  factory  gate. 
The  vision  of  her  husband's  bleeding  face  passed  before 
her. 

She  waited  no  longer.  Twenty-one  years  of  pent-up  hat- 
red were  loosed  in  that  vicious  swing.  The  blade  struck. 
Something  hot  and  wet  spurted  upon  Mrs.  Boumcava  and 
upon  the  floor.  The  man  with  brass  buttons  crumpled,  and 
fell! 

The  back  door  banged,  and  the  son-in-law  strode  into  the 
kitchen.  He  struck  a  match  to  light  his  cigarette.  In  the 
sudden  flare  of  red  flame  he  saw  the  blood,  the  ax,  the 
motionless  thing  on  the  floor. 

"My  God!  Mama!"  he  cried,  horrified.  "  Little  Vaclav 
— I  got  him  a  job — as  a  fireman!     What  have  you  done?" 
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method  of  handling.  And  in  this  point  lies  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  author.  We  see  then,  that  beauty  and  art  has 
a  great  significance,  but  it  cannot  dispense  with  spiritual 
values,  for  its  appeal  is  to  the  sentient  rather  than  to  the 
sensuous  life.  We  cannot  divorce  art  and  morality  and 
still  have  a  well  rounded  entity. 

Only  too  many  living  novelists,  their  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  blurred  by  materialism  and  worse,  are  students 
of  pornography.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  senses  and  not  to 
the  intellect.  Their  characters  bid  the  reader  to  follow  the 
passions,  and  in  this  fact,  destroy  what  little  intellectual 
value  they  might  have  beyond  this.  In  such  works,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  pornographic  effectually  destroys  also  any 
aesthetic  or  artistic  value  they  might  have. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  sensuous  in  life.  Its  force  and 
influence  in  life  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  hidden  away, 
and  its  position  demands  some  treatment  of  it  in  art.  Such 
material  in  novels  is  justifiable  when  it  is  intrinsically  and 
essentially  interlocked  with  an  otherwise  artistically  sound 
plot.  Then,  when  the  material  flowers  as  naturally  and 
quietly  as  does  a  growing  plant  in  nature,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  presence.  The  undesirable  aspect  of  such 
episodes  is  that  in  our  modern  writing,  in  many  cases,  they 
are  injected  into  the  content  and  are  dwelt  upon  with  vici- 
ous emphasis.  There  is  no  justification  or  necessity  for  an 
author  to  do  this.     He  does  not  have  to  fish  his  characters 
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from  the  gutter.     The  value  of  such  people  in  a  novel  is 
necessarily  anything  but  artistic  or  intellectual. 

So  we  see  that  the  characters  must  have  ethical  value  if 
they  are  to  fulfill  the  dicta  of  art.  If  he  fulfills  these  re- 
quirements, we  believe,  he  is  approaching  the  norm  of  true 
art. 


PETE  WINCH 
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and  he  had  made  a  recent  decision  that  when  these  supplies 
were  gone  he  must  take  that  way. 

He  put  the  coffee  and  flour  away  in  the  cupboard.  The 
bacon  was  wrapped  with  gaily  covered  Christmas  paper. 
The  red  and  green  cord  securely  held  the  wrapper.  Savage- 
ly he  ripped  the  cord  and  lifting  the  stove  lid  he  was  about 
to  thrust  the  wrapper  into  the  flames  when  he  changed  his 
mind.  The  gay  wrapper  brought  back  with  a  rush  the 
memory  of  the  little  girl. 

His  abrupt  change  of  mind  caused  the  iron  lid  to  go  clat- 
tering down  upon  the  stove.  The  hound  cowered  and  his 
eyes  nervously  followed  every  move  of  the  master.  Pete 
carefully  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  the  paper  and  put 
it  away  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  cupboard. 

Returning  to  the  table  he  noticed  where  the  light  fell 
upon  the  dog's  side  that  his  ribs  were  bare.  Without  fur- 
ther thought  Old  Pete  hurled  the  entire  piece  of  meat  to 
the  hound  and  sat  down  with  evident  satisfaction  to  his 
corn-cob  pipe.  The  dog  tore  at  the  bacon  in  an  almost 
frantic  fashion  and  devoured  it  in  great  gulps. 

Pete  continued  to  sit  before  the  stove,  oblivious  of  time 
and  totally  wrapped  up  in  his  thoughts.  Time  and 
again  he  thought  of  the  child.  Tiny  kid,  poor  scared  little 
waif.  He  mused  over  the  size  of  her  boots  and  almost 
smiled.  The  fire  went  out,  the  great  oven  creaked  dismally 
as  it  cooled.    Yet  he  did  not  stir. 

All  the  next  day  an  insperable  restlessness  took  possession 
of  him.  The  death-like  quietness  of  the  house  stabbed  him, 
he  did  not  find  comfort  even  in  his  dog. 

About  sunset  he  put  on  his  overcoat  and  with  his  red 
woolen  cap  pulled  far  down  over  his  eyes  he  tramped  across 
the  frozen  fields  toward  the  river  to  care  for  his  traps.  The 
glazed  river  held  him  spellbound,  he  had  not  noticed  its 
beauty  before,  nor  had  he  noticed  the  attractiveness  of  the 
sun-reddened  hills  to  the  west  of  him.  Everything  was  so 
penetrating  and  real. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  shack  until  the  cold  grey  shad- 
ows had  slipped  into  night.  Taking  an  old  hunting  knife 
from  a  drawer  in  the  cupboard,  he  lit  the  lantern  and  went 
immediately  to  the  barn.  The  bony  horse  whinneyed  as  it 
recognized  his  step  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it;  he  had  but 
one  purpose  in  mind. 

Lantern  in  hand  he  crowled  up  the  shaky  ladder  to  the 
loft,  stepping  lightly  on  the  seventh  step  as  he  did  so,  that 
step  needed  a  nail  or  two.  The  feeble  light  of  the  lantern 
cast  gloomy  shadows  about  the  old  loft  and  dimly  revealed 


small  heaps  of  mouldy  hay  scattered  here  and  there  on  the 
floor. 

With  the  lantern  lifted  high  above  his  head  to  guide  him 
he  made  his  way  to  the  end  of  the  loft  and  stepped  under 
the  fourteenth  rafter.  From  this  particular  rafter  a  rope 
dangled  and  swayed  from  time  to  time  as  an  occasional  icy 
draft  passed  through  the  old  barn.  Pete  shuddered  as  he 
started  at  the  grotesqueness  of  it.  Then  his  fingers  tight- 
ened on  the  handle  of  his  knife  and  he  slashed  the  rope. 
It  fell  in  a  lump  heap. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
for  a  moment  that  Christmas  morning  as  the  sun  crept  over 
the  hills  and  threw  a  shining  pathway  across  the  floor  of  old 
Pete  Winch's  shack.  As  it  rose  it  stole  across  the  lean 
body  of  the  faithful  hound  curled  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 
The  dog  whined  softly.     The  dog  knew. 
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least  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  intellectual  caliber  of  the 
jury  provided  in  Moot  Court  is  definitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  jury  impanelled  for  official  trials. 

The  next  step  in  the  procedure  is  the  appeal.  The  attor- 
ney who  lost  the  jury  verdict  must  file  an  appeal  brief  which 
follows  the  specifications  laid  down  by  the  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court.  Within  a  certain  time  the  victorious  attor- 
ney, or  appellee,  must  file  his  brief  answering  the  objections 
raised  by  his  opponent.  The  complication  of  these  appeal 
briefs  is  the  best  possible  experience  in  legal  research,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  almost  every  source  of  law  in  order 
to  draw  up  a  satisfactory  brief.  In  this  compilation  of  ap- 
peal brief  the  student  has  an  advantage  over  the  lawyers 
engaged  in  the  practice  because  the  student  has  at  his  dis- 
posal facilities  in  the  Creighton  law  library  which  no  law 
firm,  however  prosperous,  can  provide. 

The  purpose  of  the  appeal  is  to  decide  whether  the  judge 
sitting  at  the  first  trial  committed  an  error  of  law  in 
his  ruling  on  evidence  or  in  his  instructions  to  the  jury. 
The  appeal  is  necessarily  more  technical  and  involved  than 
the  first  trial  and  is  accordingly  held  without  a  jury,  the 
court  being  composed  of  one  faculty  member  and  four 
seniors  acting  as  associate  justices.  Each  of  these  associate 
justices  writes  an  opinion  containing  his  verdict  and  the  iine 
of  reasoning  followed  in  reaching  his  decision. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  Moot  Court  system  it  is 
apparent  that  the  law  student  must  follow  exactly  the  same 
procedure  as  if  he  were  actually  trying  a  suit  in  the  state 
courts.  He  has  now  had  actual  experience  in  the  difficult 
task  of  drawing  up  legal  pleadings;  he  is  no  longer  terrified 
by  the  intricacies  of  court  room  procedure,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  he  has  learned  to  face  a  jury  and  intelligent- 
ly and  convincingly  present  his  case. 

The  law  student  has  worked  out  his  problems  in  his 
laboratory,  the  court  room,  just  as  the  medical  student  has 
solved  his  problem  over  the  operating  table  in  the  medical 
clinic. 
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The  Moot  Court,  however,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  other  clinics  because  in  the  medical  clinics  participation 
is  limited  to  jurors  and  seniors,  but  in  the  Moot  Court  trial 
all  the  classes  participate  in  one  capacity  or  another.  The 
jury  is  comprised  of  freshmen,  while  the  juniors  act  as  wit- 
nesses, and  the  seniors  try  the  case  as  attorneys.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  trial  from  the  different  perspectives.  By  the 
time  the  student  is  a  senior,  and  is  trying  the  case  as  attor- 
ney, he  is  able  to  rely  on  the  experience  gathered  the  two 
previous  years  in  the  jury  box  and  on  the  witness  stand. 
The  attorney  recalls  what  type  of  argument  was  most  ef- 
fective upon  himself  and  his  fellow  jurors  in  his  freshman 
year.  He  then  tries  to  use  this  form  of  argument,  adopt- 
ing the  little  mannerisms  of  the  court  room  which  made  a 
pleasing  impression  on  himself  as  a  juror. 

In  the  attorney's  cross  examination  of  the  witness  he  em- 
ploys that  method  which  was  most  confusing  to  himself 
when  he  served  as  witness.  In  addition  to  experience  gath- 
ered by  personal  participation  the  student  has  learned  a 
great  deal  from  his  observation  while  a  member  of  the  audi- 
ence at  each  trial.  From  this  position  he  gets  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  whole  trial  and  is  able  to  note  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  certain  types  of  evidence  and  the  logical  con- 
viction of  different  types  of  plea  to  the  jury. 

In  general,  the  Moot  Court  is  a  practice  held  where  the 
embryonic  attorney  finds  a  practical  expression  of  the 
theories  expounded  to  them  in  the  class  room.  By  their  own 
mistakes  and  those  of  their  fellow  classmen,  they  learn  ap- 
proved court  room  tactics  and  acquire  self-confidence  and 
fit  themselves  to  take  an  immediate  place  in  the  judicial 
machinery  of  the  nation. 
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on  my  little  boy's  face  last  Christmas  morning — !  And 
this  year  he  has  been  in  the  hospital.  My  wife  will  bring 
him  home  today.  He  should  have  something  to  amuse  him- 
self.   And  my  wife  must  have  something,  too." 

"What  will  they  give  you?" 

He  did  not  reply,  but  continued  with  his  work  in  silence. 
He  answered  the  question  for  himself,  however,  and  a 
strange  feeling  of  happiness  pervaded  his  soul. 

His  boy,  his  wife — but  above  all,  his  boy.  He  tried  to 
shut  this  distinction  from  his  mind,  but  couldn't.  He  had 
tried  before.  It  was  there  indelibly.  The  boy  seemed  to 
embody  growth,  expansion,  hope.  He  was  the  future.  His 
wife,  the  past.  But  still,  he  loved  them  both,  and  in  return, 
he  thought,  they  both  love  me.  This  is  my  Christmas 
present,  that  is  all  I  ask.  He  gazed  pityingly  at  the  other 
man  bent  over  the  coal  heap  who  had  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive this. 

Eoth  men  were  now  working  in  silence.  Their  shovels 
grated  en  the  pavement,  scooping  coal.  Their  shoulders 
heaved  and  lowered  rhythmically  until  the  barrows  were 
filled.  It  was  growing  dark  and  they  worked  faster.  The 
wind,  by  now,  had  completely  died  out.     The  snow  fell  in 


large,  wet  flakes.     Its  steady  descent  seemed  to  say,  "It  is 
snowing  now,  it  will  snow  forever." 

The  growing  dusk  had  given  the  street  a  sense  of  gloom. 
For  this  reason,  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  of  discouragement, 
of  uselessness,  invaded  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  coal  man. 
He  tried  for  a  while  to  imagine  himself  with  all  the  wealth 
of  one  of  the  men  living  in  this  rich  neighborhood.  His 
thoughts,  which  at  any  other  time  may  have  afforded  him 
momentary  pleasure,  now  only  emphasized  his  extreme  pov- 
erty. His  imaginings  had  a  dark,  unpleasant  taste.  He 
was  conscious  now  of  his  own  defeated  ambitions,  and,  as 
he  loaded  the  planks  and  shovels  into  the  back  of  the 
rickety  car,  his  mind  absorbed,  from  the  atmosphere  itself, 
dejection  and  despair.  He  thought,  "If  my  son  were  to  be 
taken  from  me  now,  I  would  have  nothing  to  live  for." 

As  they  rode  along  the  streets,  the  lights  in  the  houses 
began  to  go  on.  Decorated  Christmas  trees  began  to  ap- 
pear in  windows.  People  walked  silently  along  the  street. 
Sounds  were  hushed  by  the  falling  snow.  Miraculously  his 
feelings  changed.  Surrounding  him  were  the  signs  and  in- 
dications of  Christmas  eve.  The  Christmas  spirit  seeped 
into  his  being,  warming  him,  enlarging  his  heart  until  he 
felt  a  compassion  for  all  humanity. 

Downtown  last-minute  shoppers  packed  the  sidewalks. 
Overcoats  and  furs  and  hats  were  sprinkled  with  the  falling 
snow.  People  hurried  about,  arms  loaded  with  packages. 
A  smile  was  on  every  face,  and  each  smile  seemed  to  say, 
"Merry  Christmas!"  From  a  radio  tower  there  boomed 
cut  a  holy  message  of  peace  and  calm. 

Despite  the  hurry  of  the  crowds,  the  sound  of  multitudes 
of  voices,  the  noise  of  cars  and  trolleys,  the  night  contained 
a  quiet  air  of  expectancy.  A  chauffeur,  followed  closely  by 
his  mistress,  brushed  past  the  coal  man.  The  woman  drop- 
ped a  package  from  her  loaded  arms,  and  the  coal  man 
picked  it  up  and  returned  it.  She  bestowed  upon  him  a 
friendly  smile  that  made  him  forget  entirely  the  contrast 
between  his  own  shabby  dress  and  her  elegance.  She  said 
"Merry  Christmas",  and  as  the  car  moved  away  from  the 
curb  she  turned  and  waved.  He  thought,  "Tonight,  every- 
one is  happy.     We  are  brothers  and  sisters." 

All  the  way  home  with  his  own  two  small  packages  tuck- 
ed under  his  arm  he  thought  of  this  and  wondered  at  the 
spiritual  transformation  of  people  on  this  night  and  on  the 
morrow.  Even  the  dingy  side  street  on  which  he  lived  had 
changed.  The  snow  cloaked  its  squalor,  and  the  whole 
street  had  assumed  a  domestic,  cheerful,  homely  atmos- 
phere. He  thought,  "Our  lot  is  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  and 
found  himself  keenly  anticipating  the  simple  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  son  and  wife  happy  on  Christmas  eve. 

His  house  was  dark,  and  a  sudden  wave  of  fear,  a  pre- 
monition of  disaster,  of  tragedy,  shot  through  him. 
With  numb,  shaking  fingers  he  unlocked  the  front  door 
and  entered  the  house,  turning  on  a  light.  Everything  was 
in  order.  The  Christmas  tree,  which  he  had  set  up  this 
meming,  was  still  standing  by  the  front  window.  The  eve- 
ning meal  was  partly  prepared  in  the  kitchen.  He  laughed 
at  himself  for  his  foolish  alarm  and  reasoned  that  his  wife 
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had  simply  gone  to  the  hospital  for  their  sen  and  had  not 
yet  returned.  He  started  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range  and 
began  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  While  the  food  was 
cooking  on  the  stove,  he  decorated  the  bare  limbs  of  the 
Christmas  tree  and  placed  candles  on  it.  Everything  was 
ready  now  for  their  return,  and  he  busied  himself  im- 
patiently in  the  kitchen  awaiting  them.  An  hour  passed 
and  they  hadn't  come.  He  felt  again  that  vague  alarm, 
and  recalled,  with  a  sudden  conviction  that  all  was  not  well, 
his  earlier  despondency  while  he  was  still  working  and  his 
queer,  illogical  thought  involving  the  death  of  his  boy. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  his  imaginings  as- 
sumed reality,  and  so,  to  him  his  boy  was  dead  or  seriously 
ill.  The  decorated  Christmas  tree,  to  his  gaze,  stood  out 
with  a  mocking  vividness.  The  two  small  bundles  lying 
under  the  tree  were  pathetically  prominent.  These  objects 
alone  held  his  gaze,  but  within  his  mind  was  a  holocaust, 
a  burning,  searing  pain  that  left  him  breathless  and  weak, 
that,  for  a  moment,  put  a  period  to  existence. 

As  though  at  a  distance,  he  heard  footsteps  upon  the 
porch.  He  didn't  move,  but  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  waiting.  The  door  opened.  His  wife  and  son  walk- 
ed in. 

When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  dry  and  brittle,  but  that 
was  all  that  remained  of  his  panic.  He  said  "Merry  Christ- 
mas," and  hugged  and  kissed  each  in  turn.  The  Noel  set 
up  a  tremendous  roaring  in  his  mind,  and  silently,  devout- 
ly he  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks. 
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himself.    And  then  he  met  Jane. 

Jane  Mathers  was  not  especially  attractive.  She  was  neith- 
er good  looking  nor  repulsive.  One  would  net  think  of  tak- 
ing her  to  any  outstanding  event,  but  neither  would  one  be 
ashamed  to  take  her  if  circumstances  warranted  such  action. 
Small,  motherly,  and  with  a  fair  sense  of  humor,  she  seemed 
to  Gale  everything  a  woman  should  be.  She  treated  Gale 
as  a  mother  often  treats  a  son.  Her  eyes  were  appreciative 
when  Gale  told  her  that  he  did  not  regret  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  for  his  country,  because  it  had  been  such  a  worthy 
cause.  He  told  her  of  the  stranger  who  had  bid  him  good-by 
and  his  desire  to  see  him  once  more. 

Fired  with  new  ambition,  Gale  soon  located  a  job.  Wages 
were  high  even  for  the  factory  job  that  Gale  had  obtained. 
The  absence  of  men  made  it  easy  for  him  in  spite  of  his 
physical  condition.  He  and  Jane  were  soon  married  and  es- 
tablished in  a  cottage  of  their  own.  Then  followed  a  year 
of  bliss  that  rivaled  even  the  days  before  the  war.  A  baby 
was  born  and  the  happiness  in  the  little  cottage  was  un- 
bounded. 

Then  came  the  Armistice.  Down  Broadway  they  came, 
with  the  strain  of  two  years  of  fighting  written  indeli- 
bly on  their  features.  Hysterical  crowds  again  paid  them 
homage.    Some  marched,  others  rode  in  automobiles,  a  stump 


where  a  leg  had  been,  an  empty  sleeve  representing  an  arm. 
Twenty-year-old  boys  with  the  faces  of  men  of  forty. 

Gale  stood  on  the  curb  with  the  madly  cheering  crowds. 
Tears  streamed  down  his  face.  They  had  won.  He  had  not 
sacrificed  his  youth  and  health  in  vain.  A  spectator  edged 
away  from  the  eccentric  fellow  next  to  him  who  was  mutter- 
ing about  Christ  and  His  apostles  at  a  time  like  that. 

One  year  after  that  memorable  parade  down  Broadway, 
when  a  man  without  a  leg  was  once  again  merely  a  cripple, 
an  efficiency  expert  was  watching  with  shrewd  eyes,  the  em- 
ployees of  a  shoe  factory.  He  missed  nothing.  His  well- 
manicured  fingers  jotted  down  notes  in  a  little  book.  It  had 
been  a  good  day,  he  would  make  many  improvements.  One 
man  in  particular,  a  fellow  with  three  fingers  missing  from 
his  right  hand  was  continually  lagging  behind  his  fellow 
workers.  Now  and  then  he  paused  for  at  least  two  minutes 
to  recover  from  a  jarring  cough  that  visited  him  at  intervals. 
Bad  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  men — must  see  about  that. 
He  closed  the  little  black  book  and  with  a  satisfied  sigh  left 
the  room. 

Two  days  later  Gale  was  looking  for  work.  It  seemed 
that  no  one  could  use  a  man  with  a  maimed  right  hand  and  a 
racking  cough.  The  days  dragged  into  weeks.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  He  had  a  wife  and  child.  It  was  becoming 
hard  for  him  to  go  home  at  night  with  the  same  heart-break- 
ing "Nothing  today,  dear."  It  was  also  difficult  for  him  to 
tell  his  wife  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  a  worthy  cause. 
He  had  given  everything  to  his  country.  Surely  they  would 
give  him  a  job.  He  didn't  want  charity.  Just  a  chance  to 
support  a  wife  and  child. 

A  man  is  walking  slowly  down  the  corridor  of  a  big 
building.  He  carries  a  basket  laden  with  apples.  He 
coughs.  One  shudders  as  he  notices  that  the  hand  carrying 
the  apples  has  three  fingers  missing.  The  apples  are  not  sell- 
ing so  well  today.  He  pauses  before  the  open  door  of  an 
effice  and  then  enters. 

The  apple  seller  is  wearing  two  medals  on  his  chest,  and 
many  of  the  office  workers  smile  sympathetically,  when  they 
notice  the  pride  that  comes  into  the  eyes  of  this  particular 
fellow  if  anyone  remarks  about  them.  He  has  sold  two  ap- 
ples in  this  office.  Maybe  he  will  make  three  dollars  today. 
His  step  quickens  at  the  thought. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  office  a  man  is  scanning  reports  with 
a  quick  efficient  eye.  His  bearing,  clothes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  sits  in  his  swivel  chair  denotes  the  successful 
business  man.  Up  to  this  man  walked  the  shabby  apple 
vendor.     "Would  you  care  for  an  apple,  sir?" 

"Why  in  hell  don't  you  birds  sell  your  apples  on  the  street? 
You  pester  a  man  to  death,"  snarled  the  man,  turning  and 
looking  full  into  the  face  of  the  apple  man. 

The  apple  vendor  flushed  painfully.  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
I — "  He  stopped  and  looked  intently  into  the  angry  face. 
A  look  of  terror,  unbelief,  spread  over  his  face.  The  snarl- 
ing lips  faded  from  his  sight  and  in  place  of  them  was  a 
humble  man,  squeezing  has  hand,  speaking  huskily.  "God  is 
sending  you  on  a  mission  as  important  as  any  of  those  en- 
trusted to  the  twelve — " 

He  looked  again,  it  was  he.    The  same! 
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their  divorced  parents,  went  for  naught  when  actual  report- 
ing experience  was  lacking. 

Days  passed  into  weeks,  weeks  into  months,  before  Be- 
linda received  her  first  opportunity  to  re-enter  society  via 
the  press  route. 

She  ran  up  to  the  office  one  evening  to  pick  up  a  package 
she  had  left  there,  and  encountered  Keeley,  his  white  streak- 
ed hair  standing  on  end. 

"Belinda,"  he  called.  "Do  you  think  you  could — ?" 
Then  he  shook  his  head. 

"Of  course,  I  can,"  said  Belinda,  soothingly.  "What 
is  it: 

"It's  that  reception  for  those  fliers,  and  everybody  is  out 
on  assignments." 

With  alacrity  Belinda  realized  her  chance.  "I'll  get  into 
an  evening  gown  and  be  back  within  half  an  hour.  I  know 
I  can  do  it." 

Keeley  sighed.    "Well,  go  to  it.     I  have  no  choice." 

When  Belinda  reappeared  at  the  office  some  fifty  min- 
utes later  the  first  her  eyes  focused  on  was  Breezy,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  that  first  day.  That  individual  arose, 
sauntered  over  to  her,  placed  one  finger  on  the  top  of  her 
red  curls,  and  commanded,  "Turn  around!"  Belinda 
obeyed  slowly.  The  entrance  of  Keeley  prevented  any  fur- 
ther activity.  The  Chief,  ignoring  the  something  in  the 
atmosphere,  issued  his  order.  "Breezy,  cab  over  to  Charlie's 
Black  and  Tan.  They  might  raid  tonight.  You  can  drop 
Belinda  at  the  Belmont  hotel."  And  to  Belinda:  "You'll 
meet  your  escort  there;  Breezy  will  introduce  you."  Neither 
made  a  move  until  Keeley  shouted,  "Well,  get  going!" 

Once  settled  in  the  cab,  however,  Breezy  resolved  to  keep 
his  mind  on  the  job,  and  politely  asked:  "What's  the  oc- 
casion  i 

Belinda,  faintly  surprised  at  the  cold  tone,  was  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  as  formally  replied,  "The  reception  for  the 
aeronauts."  But,  womanlike,  she  could  not  resist  asking, 
"Don't  you  wish  you  were  going?" 

"H — 1,  no!"  Breezy  was  adamant.  "Can't  see  anybody 
craving  to  mix  with  that  mob  of  masculine  cats  and  feminine 
tigers,  especially  you." 

Belinda  could  feel  her  face  flushing,  and  thanked  heaven 
it  was  dark.  She  resented  any  inference  to  the  past;  but  it 
shocked  her  to  realize  how  much  she  had  hoped  Breezy 
would  net  know  of  the  Clarke-Headley  scandal.  Hastily 
she  discarded  the  thought — ashamed.  After  all,  what  did 
it  matter  to  her  what  a  mere  reporter  thought  or  knew. 
Belinda  Headley  was  going  to  be  a  snob.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted.  All  her  energies  were  going  to  be  directed  in 
cne  way — to  win  back  name,  money,  and  position. 

Belinda  turned  a  serious  face  to  her  escort.  "Breezy,  do 
you  never  hope  to  be  anything  but  a  reporter?  Are  you 
utterly  lacking  in  ambition?  Do  name,  position,  family, 
wealth,  mean  anything  to  you?" 

Breezy  patted  Belinda's  head.     "You  are  pretty  young, 


but  try  and  understand.  Name  means  as  much  to  me  as 
anyone.  But  the  fact  I  have  a  bunch  of  noble  ancestors 
doesn't  mean  much  unless  I,  personally,  make  good.  A  year 
ago  I  was  offered  any  position  I  wanted  on  a  newspaper.  I 
chose  the  lowest  cub  reporting  job.  I'm  proud,  but  it  is  per- 
sonal pride — not  family  pride.  As  for  wealth,  I  want  the 
fun  of  making  it  myself." 

Belinda  was  saved  from  further  lecturing  by  the  abrupt 
stop  of  the  cab.  Breezy  climbed  out.  "Better  keep  the 
hack.    It's  late.    I'll  send  your  gigolo  right  out." 

But  it  was  Chanley  Davis  who  first  emerged  from  the 
hotel.  Belinda  sank  deeper  into  the  seat.  There  was  no 
escape.  He  opened  the  door.  "Miss  Headley?"  Then,  as 
Belinda  straightening  up  forced  a  polite  smile,  he  recog- 
nized her.  "Belinda!  Miss  Headley? — but,  of  course — 
only  fancy  you  turning  reporter." 

"Surprised,  Chanley?"  Belinda  was  not  too  cordial. 
"For  that  matter,  fancy  you  being  a  reporter's  escort." 

Chanley  laughed.  "Simple  enough.  It's  the  only  duty 
for  which  the  Old  Man  can  draft  me  on  his  stupid  yellow 
sheet."  Then  Chanley  changed  his  tone.  "Belinda,  why 
have  you  been  avoiding  me?  First  you  run  away  without 
a  word — it's  been  two  years,  hasn't  it? — and  not  even  a 
wish-you-were-here  postcard.  Then  you  return  and  don't 
even  let  me  know." 

"I  thought  it  best  to  stay  away.  Anyway,  I  was  sure 
those  who  really  cared  enough  would  seek  me." 

Chanley  ignored  the  dig.  "Well,  what  chance  does  an 
ex-sweetheart  have  today?" 

The  timely  return  of  Breezy  saved  Belinda  from  com- 
mitting herself.  Chanley  was  obviously  annoyed.  "Do  we 
have  to  put  up  with  you?" 

"Only  to  Charlie's,  my  lad." 

Chanley  bluntly  closed  the  door.  "There  are  other  taxi's 
in  this  town.     That's  out  of  our  way." 

Breezy,  backing  away  as  the  moving  machine  shot  for- 
ward, murmured,  "Pardon.  Had  no  idea  you  knew  one 
another  so  well." 

It  was  much  later  that  evening,  perhaps  very  early  in  the 
morning;  Chanley  was  taking  Belinda  home.  "Will  you 
go  to  the  Meredith  party  with  me  tomorrow?"  he  asked. 

"No-0-0,"  Belinda  drew  the  word  out,  "I  think  not, 
Chanley.  Tonight  I  learned  that  people  can  hold  preju- 
dices a  long  time.  Later,  perhaps,  I  shall  change  my  mind." 

"But  when  may  I  see  you?" 

"You  should  start  working  on  your  father's  paper.  You 
would  see  me  often  enough  then." 

"I'll  leave  that  noble  work  to  Brother  John." 

"Brother  John?"  Belinda  queried,  wondering  if  the  boy 
had  suddenly  gone  biblical. 

"Strictly  speaking,  my  half  brother,  you  know.  Four 
years  older  than  I — would  you  believe  it?  Thinks  work 
fun.  But  let's  talk  about  you,  honey."  Belinda,  being 
pretty  well  versed  on  that  subject,  dismissed  Chanley  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  regular  society  staff  again  enjoying  good  health, 
Belinda  was  surprised  to  get  at  least  an  assignment  a 
week  for  some  social  event.     Always  she  was  accompanied 
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by  Chanley,  whom  she  suspected  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  her  appointments. 

Eventually,  these  spectacular  affairs,  the  huge  attendance, 
the  gorgeous  costumes,  began  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  on 
Belinda.  She  doubted  her  sincereity  in  renewing  dozens  of 
acquaintanceships,  that  no  longer  meant  anything  to  her. 
Meanwhile,  Belinda's  job  grew  daily  more  absorbing.  One 
evening,  working  late,  she  was  interrupted  by  a  deep  voice: 
"Well,  all  this  work  of  yours  means  that  I  do  the  football 
game  alone,"  said  Breezy,  turning  away. 

"Fool!" 

Breezy  smiled,  seeming  elated  at  the  title.  "Does  that 
mean  you'll  go?" 

"What  will  I  tell  the  Chief  if  this  doesn't  get  in?" 

Breezy  assumed  a  perplexed  attitude.  "Oh,  well,"  he 
said,  "if  you  insist  I'll  help  you  write  the  drivel." 

Some  weeks  later,  Breezy  came  into  the  city  room  ap- 
pearing surprisingly  gloomy  and  worried.  Belinda,  good 
Samaritan  that  she  was,  at  his  earnest  request,  accompanied 
him  to  a  prize  fight.  It  was  a  grave  error.  The  fight  was  a 
farce.  Breezy's  sense  of  humor  had  obviously  deserted 
him.  Moveover,  his  caustic  remarks  concerning  Chanley 
failed  for  once  to  entertain  her.  For  the  first  time  they 
came  dangerously  near  a  quarrel. 

Belinda,  of  course,  started  it.  That  was  Breezy's  story. 
Belinda,  be  it  known,  held  the  contrary  view.  Nevertheless 
it  is  conceded  that  whatever  prompted  Belinda's  "Are  you 
jealous  of  Chanley?"  did  not  help  matters. 

Breezy  snorted.  "Jealous!  Rather  net!  The  boy  has 
my  deepest  sympathies,  in  his  idyl  of  nothingness."  The 
impersonal  remark,  absolutely  without  reference  to  Belin- 
da's self  as  an  object  of  rivalry,  did  not  diminish  the  girl's 
annoyance. 

"Really,  I  should  net  waste  my  pity  on  Chanley  Davis, 
and  please  remember  he  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

"Dear?"  he  purposely  misconstrued  her  meaning.  "At 
that  I'll  wager  it  is  difficult  to  live  up  to  his  extravagances." 
Breezy  realizing  Belinda  was  furious  at  his  statement,  be- 
gan apologetically,  "Please,  'Linda,  don't  mind  me.  I'm 
worried.  In  a  very  few  days,  I'm  taking  over  a  much  more 
responsible  position.  It  bothers  me.  I  enjoyed  this  lighter 
work;  I  honestly  dread  this  ether  job." 

"Yeu  know,  Breezy,  the  one  thing  I've  always  admired 
in  you  was  your  tremendous  energy,  your  ambition." 

Amused  at  her  sarcasm,  he  continued,  "Quite  so.  Simi- 
larly, you  wouldn't  understand  how  I  dread  the  Davis  debut 
— with  all  the  trappings — scheduled  for  tomorrow  night." 

Belinda  was  frankly  astounded  to  find  him  speaking  of 
attending  the  Davis  girl's  debut.  Breezy  set  her  mind  at 
ease  by  explaining,  "I'm  in  charge  of  the  effects.  Can't 
possibly  get  out  of  going.  Why  don't  you  come  along 
with  me?" 

"Sorry,  old  dear,  but  Chanley  asked  me  weeks  ago."  She 
did  net  add  that  she  had  consented  only  that  afternoon. 

"Chanley?    Of  course— well,  I'll  be  seein'  you." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Belinda  had  been  forewarned, 
the  sight  of  Breezy  in  formal  dress  the  following  eve- 
ning, left  her  quite  speechless.     She  caught  sight  of  him 


just  as  Chanley  was  leading  her  out  en  the  terrace.  Chan- 
ley was  two  or  three  drinks  to  the  good,  but  managed  to 
find  a  secluded  marble  bench  with  the  clear  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur.    "Sit  down,  dear.    I've  a  su'pise  f  you.' 

After  a  careful  search,  Chanley  finally  found  a  jewel  box 
in  his  hip  pocket.  "With  all  valu'ble  shings."  He  brought 
it  forth  triumphantly.  Belinda  indulgently  watched  him 
struggle  to  open  it.  She  was  more  interested  in  a  tall  figure 
coming  down  the  path.  Finally,  the  lid  sprung  open,  re- 
vealing one  of  the  most  exquisite  diamond  bracelets  Belinda 
had  ever  seen.  "Why  don't  shu  put  'ton?"  Chanley  took 
her  wrist  and  fastened  it  on  for  her.  Without  releasing  her 
arm,  he  huskily  whispered,  "Belinda,  shay  t'ank  you  prop- 
erly." He  leaned  heavily  toward  her.  She  pushed  him  away 
irritably,  which  was  an  error.  He  grabbed  her  more  rough- 
ly. It  would  have  been  useless  to  struggle.  When  he  drew 
back,  she  saw  the  figure  on  the  path  turn  away  dejectedly. 
It  was  Breezy!  She  tore  loose  and  quickly  followed  him, 
but  upon  entering  the  ball  room  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 

After  an  hour's  systematic  search,  she  finally  came  upon 
him  with  a  small  group  in  a  private  sitting  room.  It  was 
cbvicus  that  all,  including  Breezy,  had  freely  partaken  at 
the  bar.  Arising,  he  carefully  make  his  way  to  Belinda,  who 
had  turned  into  the  hallway. 

"You're  very  drunk,  Breezy,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'll  wait 
to  explain  when  you're  a  little  more  yourself." 

"I'm  all  right,  but  you  don't  owe  me  any  explanations. 
I'm  merely  a  reporter.  Why,  you  little  gold-digger.  Ail 
you  ever  think  of  is  meney-position-security."  Breezy  hurl- 
ed the  words  at  her. 

"That  isn't  true."     Belinda  was  almost  in  tears. 

"Oh,  no!"  He  flicked  her  wrist.  Belinda  in  her  rush 
had  failed  to  return  the  bracelet.  "I  suppose  I  need  a  letter 
or  a  blue  print  to  know  your  little  game." 

With  an  awful  effort  Belinda  controlled  here  voice.  "I 
think  you  were  right  the  first  time.  I  really  don't  need 
bothering  to  explain  to  you." 

Thus  it  was,  that  soon  after,  Chanley  found  a  wide-eyed 
Belinda  seated  quietly  at  the  desk  in  the  library.  There 
were,  within  easy  reach,  several  empty  glasses.  Chanley 
helped  her  to  another.  Feeling  the  warm  effects  of  the  liquor, 
he  was  most  sympathetic.  "Poor  li'l  'Linda,  what  she  needs 
ish  a  good  resht."  He  pondered  a  moment.  "I  have  it. 
it.  Dot's  loaned  me  sh-sh-yacht  for  'bout  a  month.  Let'sh 
you  and  I  take  a  li'l  vacation.  That's  what  shu  need — 
somebody  to  take  care  of  you." 

"That  would  be  nice,"  agreed  Belinda  meditatively. 

"Sure.  It'd  be  wonderful.  Just  you  and  me.  Let'sh  go 
now." 

Belinda  contemplated  a  second,  then  spoke  with  pre- 
cision, "Do  you  mean  you  want  to  marry  me?" 

Chanley  shot  up.  "Marriage?  Oh,  yesh,  marriage!"  He 
hesitated,  let  it  be  to  Belinda's  credit,  for  only  a  second. 
"Sure,  that's  what  I  mean.  "Come  on,  'Linda,  chuck  the 
old  job.  We'll  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  set."  That 
was  a  safe  statement. 

For  answer,  Belinda  drew  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  from 
the  desk  and  immediately  wrote  a  resignation  to  the  editor. 
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'hanley  watched  her  jealously.  When  she  finished,  he  rang 
or  a  servant  and  handed  him  the  letter  with  instructions 
3  "Deliver  this  to  the  newly  appointed  managing  editor  of 
he  Journal." 

Belinda  demurred.  "No,  Chanley,  Keeley  hired  me;  it 
hould  go  to  him." 

"Shay,  who's  doing  this?" 

"All  right,  then;  but  when  do  we  leave?" 

"Let'sh  go  now.  We  can  make  it  to  the  harbor  in  about 
ve  hours." 

Belinda's  tongue  was  thickening,  too.  "The  shooner  the 
etter." 

"  'At's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  the  li'l  girl  talk.  We'll  be 
narried  by  the  sh-sh-yacht  captain  at  dawn,  and  have  our 
/edding  breakfesht  on  the  waves  of  the  deep."  Chanley 
/as  eloquently  descriptive. 

The  two  slipped  out  into  the  early  morning  air.  They 
chose  Chanley's  sport  roadster  for  the  run.  As  the 
notor  gathered  speed  down  the  long  drive  of  the  estate, 
leither  noticed  a  dark  figure,  clenching  a  piece  of  white 
>aper,  calling  after  them. 

Belinda  soon  fell  asleep,  but  awakened  suddenly  as  Chan- 
ey  swerved  around  a  corner  doing  about  eighty.  She  sat 
lp  quickly  and  groaned.  Her  head  was  aching  badly.  As 
he  mist  in  front  of  her  eyes  cleared,  she  noted  the  dawn 
ust  breaking.  Belinda  was  thinking  more  intelligibly  now. 
>he  remembered  their  destination  and  was  unmistakably 
emorseful. 

;'  'Morning,  Chanley.  My  turn  at  the  wheel  now."  Chan- 
ey  relinquished  it  gladly  and  was  soon  asleep.  Thereupon, 
Belinda  headed  the  car  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  did 
Hhanley  awake  until  several  hours  later,  when  Belinda 
topped  the  car  before  her  home.  As  Chanley  took  in  the 
familiar  sight,  she  got  out  with  a  pert  smile.  "Thanks  for 
:he  buggy  ride,  old  bean,"  she  said  as  she  deserted  him. 

In  as  few  minutes  as  Belinda  could  manage  she  had 
rhanged  clothes  and  was  hurrying  to  the  office.  A  message 
lad  been  left  for  her  to  report  to  the  new  editor.  Entering 
:he  city  room,  she  was  approached  by  a  friendly  reporter. 
'You  will  be  late  the  new  managing  editor's  first  morn- 
ng."    Belinda  smiled  wanly;  if  it  were  only  that. 

As  she  made  her  way  to  the  inner  sanctum  she  was  con- 
fronted by  Breezy,  who  to  cover  his  surprise  and  pleasure, 
angrily  demanded:     "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  Breezy,  I  resigned  last  night.  Do  you  suppose 
he'll—" 

"He'll  accept  it  all  right."     Breezy  was  encouraging. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  accept  it." 

"You  mean  you  don't  want  to  quit  working?"  Breezy 
raised  his  voice  in  amazement. 

"Of  course,  I  don't.     Can't  afford  to  quit,  honestly." 

"But  aren't  you  marryng  Chanley  Davis?" 

Belinda  laughed  uneasily.  "Now,  where  did  you  get  that 
idea?" 

"You're  not  already  married  to  him?" 

"Have  you  a  complex  on  the  subject?" 

"You  don't  love  Chanley?" 

"Didn't  you  know  I'm  only  in  love  with  my  work?" 


Breezy  suddenly  felt  all  eyes  and  ears  trained  on  them. 
Seizing  Belinda's  elbow  he  hurried  her  toward  the 
editor's  office.  Looking  angry  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
he  continued  in  a  lower  voice,  "You're  a  liar.  You  love  me. 
Young  woman,"  he  paused.  "Oh,  h — 1,  I  love  you.  Do 
you  love  me?" 

Belinda's  eyes  were  shining.  However,  they  had  reached 
their  desination.  "I'll  see  you  after  I've  talked  to  the  boss 
about  my  job." 

But  Breezy  had  followed  her  into  an  otherwise  empty 
office,  and  persistently  asked,  "Answer  me.  Do  you  care 
for  me?" 

"I  adore  you,"  she  replied,  unconvincingly.  "But  Breezy, 
this  job  is  important  to  me — to  us — I'll  need  it  especially — " 

Breezy  laughed.    "You're  getting  a  job — a  lifetime  one." 

"Yes,  dear;  but  I'll  need  this,  too."  Then,  as  Breezy 
continued  laughing,  Belinda  had  a  premonition.  "Breezy, 
stop  that  guffawing  instantly,  and  tell  me  who  is  the  new 
managing  editor?" 

"John  W.  Davis,"  he  managed  to  answer  her.  At  her 
continued  bewilderment,  he  added,  "More  commonly  known 
to  intimates  and  idiots  as  'Breezy,'  ex-night  reporter  extra- 
ordinary." 

"John  W.  Davis —  you —  you're —  you're  Chanley's  half- 
brother,"  Belinda  gasped. 

"Surely,  you're  not  going  to  hold  that  against  me?"  John 
W.  Davis  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  situation. 

"But,  why  didn't  you  ever — " 

"You  tell  me  first.     Do  you  love  me?" 

Belinda  grinned  bewitchingly. 

An mi mi mi mi mi .... ii„ „,i „„ „„ „„ ,,„ „,, ,„, mi iili mi mi mi N  .1. 
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grandfather  insisted  she  take  it,  and  she  ran  away." 

"Nonsense,  Miss  Fenton;  let  me  tell  you  something. 
There's  little  in  this  world  that  money  won't  buy.  Money 
is  all-powerful!  It  is  at  the  root  of  all  success — all  happi- 
ness, and  my  daughter  knows  that  as  well  as  you  and  I. 
Why  shouldn't  she  take  it  to  better  herself?" 

"Then  why  do  you  think  she  ran  away?"  she  asked.  Oh, 
don't  be  so  blind,  she  thought.  Understand  me  and  realize 
why  I  feel  this  way.  I  don't  condemn  ycu  and  your  life  so 
much.  I  try  to  understand,  please.  The  girl  was  pleading 
with  him  with  her  eyes,  with  her  mind,  and  again  she  simply- 
asked,  "Why  do  you  think  she  ran  away?" 

"I  don't  knew,  Miss  Fenton,  and  frankly  I  don't  care. 
She  is  probably  a  headstrong,  spoiled,  silly  girl.  It  might 
have  been  a  man,  it  might  have  been  school.  I  want  her 
found  so  I  can  give  her  some  money — a  bit  of  conscience — 
then  she  can  go  back,  and  do  as  she  pleases.  I  don't  care. 
And  I  am  sure  it  wasn't  because  she  did  not  want  money 
that  she  left.  Not  a  chance  of  a  child  of  mine  feeling  that 
way. 

"Well,  perhaps  so — but  were  ycu  always  that  way?  When 
you  were  as  young  as  she  is — was  money  all  powerful  then?" 
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She  was  reasoning  with  him,  trying  to  establish  a  bond, 
pleading  with  his  mind. 

The  man  smiled  at  her.  In  her  earnestness  she  leaned 
toward  him.  Her  soft  beauty  aroused  him  in  a  sort 
of  hazy,  dreamlike  appeal.  She  warmed  his  senses.  She 
was  so  earnest,  so  lovely,  and  her  throat  so  long  and  pulsing 
white.  His  hand  moved  a  little  as  if  from  desire  to  touch 
that  throat. 

"It  wasn't  that,  was  it?"  she  asked — still  eager,  still  in- 
tent— watching  him,  and  his  slow  smile  and  the  long  pause. 

Mr.  Markham  started.  "My  dear,  what's  that?  I'm 
sorry."    He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  staring  out. 

She  thought:  He  is  too  polished,  too  smooth — Oh,  his 
eyes.  He  is  my  father — oh,  why  couldn't  he  have  under- 
stood? Money,  money,  money,  and  what  it  can  buy  him. 
I  hate  it!     I  hate  him  and  his  money! 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and  walked  to  the  chair 
where  she  was  sitting— thinking. 

"Now,  little  detective  lady,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are 
going  to  do  on  this  case  of  'missing  daughter'.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  the  case  alone  and  there  will  be  quite  a  lot  of 
things  to  discuss  on  it.  I  can  see  that.  Now,  how  about 
you  following  up  your  clues,  and  meeting  me  for  lunch  to- 
morrow so  that  we  can  really  discuss  it?"  And  as  he  said 
this  his  eyes  were  on  her  throat,  her  mouth.  "Oh,  by  the 
way,  do  you  think  the  one  you  have  in  mind  is  the  girl?" 

The  girl  rose  quickly.  "No,  Mr.  Markham.  I  believe 
I  was  entirely  on  the  wrong  track." 

"Well,  getting  this  down  to  a  closer  basis,  we  should  be 
able  to  find  the  girl.  Anyway,  Miss  Fenton,  in  case  there 
is  any  work  to  do  or  things  to  get  in  your  search — "  Ed- 
ward Markham  pressed  something  into  her  hand  and  led 
her  to  the  door.  "Until  tomorrow  noon  at  the  Algona  at 
1— say." 

Julia  Fenton  hastily  walked  to  the  blonde's  desk  in  the 
reception  room. 

"Will  you  please  give  this  to  Mr.  Markham  and  tell  him 
his  'all  powerful'  is  quite  powerless  in  both  cases,"  she  said. 
She  handed  the  girl  a  small  roll  of  yellow  backed  bills. 


cDawn 

qA  veil  is  rent,  all  Heaven  is  refulgent 

With  her  beauty  as  suddenly  she  appears 

In  the  east. 

Her  path  lit  with  rainbow  beacons, 

Heralded  by  a  symphony  from   the  forest, 

Slowly,  and  with  all  the  grace  and  poise 

Of  her  majestic  personage,  she  comes; 

Out  of  a  stygian  darkness, 

Whose  density  is  appalling, 

Whose  stillness  is  oppressive, 

oAnd  whose  shadows  crowd  around  us 

Till  all  hope  is  gone, 

Steadily,  reassuredly,  comes  the  'Dawn. 

MARIANNE   JOSTEN 


Transformation 

Winged  crystal, 

Minute  sparkle, 

Flitting  lightly  downward. 

Wafting  reluctantly, 

Bidding  adieu 

To  the  gray  home 

So  dear  to  you. 

Traveling  onward — 
To  approach — alas! — 
The  destination  below, 
Dancing  merrily. 
Bravely,  too, 
Welcoming  life 
Confronting  you. 

No  longer  a  crystal, 
Sparkling  bright. 
No  longer  flitting. 
Wafting  light. 

Transformed  to  a  state 
So  different  and  new, 
Transformed  from  a  flake 
To  a  wee  drop  of  dew. 

MARY  AGNES  JONES 


/  Shall  ^ot  See 

My  flock  of  birds  have  gone 

Over  that  green  hill  into  the  brow  of  dawn. 

Till  flowing  sap  returns  to  stiffened  trees 
And  young  grass  cuts  the  snow, 
Till  sun-warmed  breezes  cap  the  hill 
They  will  not  come  again,  I  know. 

They  leave  me  here  alone  to  face 

The  winter's  bitter  hands  of  ice  and  sleet; 

Ah, — had  I  known  my  birds  would  go 

To  southern  lands  when  they  had  grown, — 

Dared  I  have  loved  them  so? 

Autumn, — brown  and  gold, 

Winter, — white  and  grey, 

Something  tells  me  through  the  long  and  endless  nights 

I  shall  not  see, — this  May. 

March,  and  a  sparrow  flying  into  the  wind 
And  I  heard  a  lone  tree  sighing 
From  the  narrow  cot  where  I  lay. 

Spring,  and  the  break  of  day:  sweet  speaking 

Of  the  earth  to  sky, — beyond  the  prairie  rim. 

I  thought  I  heard  birds  calling  far  away  and  high, 

There  must  a  dim  light  gilding  the  distant  hilt, — like  May. 

It  must  be  my  birds  are  coming  (that  have  gone) 
From  over  the  green  hill, — 
Out  of  the  brow  of  dawn. 

MARCELLA  C.  LINDBERG 
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This  year 
you  can  yive 

FRESH 

ciyarettes 

NEVER  before  at  Christmas  could  you 
give  what  you  can  send  to  friends 
this  year — because  this  is  the  first 
Christmas  of  Camel  Cigarettes  in  the 
Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

That  means  you  can  give  the  un-j 
matched  flavor  of  fine,  clean,  dust-free,| 
fragrant  tobacco  —  in  cigarettes  which! 
stay  fresh  till  the  last  Camel  in  the  lastl 
package  has  been  enjoyed. 

Contrast  that  with  the  bite-and-burn 
of  dried-out  or  parched  dry  tobaccos, 
and  you'll  know  why  Camels  make  such 
a  welcome  gift. 

No  matter  how  many  miles  you  send 
them,  no  matter  if  someone  else  happens 
to  send  Camels  too — the  fine  Turkish  and 
mild  Domestic  tobaccos  in  Camels  will 
keep  mild  and  cool  and  throat-easy,  thanks 
to  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  which 
seals  Camel  flavor  in  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack. 

Be  smart  this  Christmas.   Make  yourj 
shopping   easy  —  and   your  gifts  wel 
come  by  sending  Camels  straight  through 
the  list. 


Tune  in  CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR  featuring 
Morton  Downey  and  Tony  Wons  —  Camel 
Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard 
Columbia  System  — every  night  except  Sunday 


0  Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  from 
your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The 
Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against  perfume 
and  ponder  odors,  dust  and  germs.  Even  in  offices 
and  homes,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial 
heat,  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  delivers  fresh 
Camels  and  keeps  them  right  until  the  last  one 
has  been  smoked 
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